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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE WIFE’S SONG. 
BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Tuey told me that when time had sped on rapid wing away, 

Such fervent tenderness as mine must sink by slow decay ; ow] 
That springing thus mid earth-born cares love’s precious buds woul 
Such passion-flowers were all too frail to bear the world’s cold shade; 
It may be so with some—my love is like that northern flower,* 
Which blooms in beauty though unnursed by sun or earth or shower; 
The breath of heaven is all it needs to call it into life, 

Regardless of the summer sky as of the tempest’s strife. 


They told me that when days passed on and found my task the same, 
On the Penates’ lowly shrine to trim the sacred flame, 

And to that humble service bend the spirit that of yore 

Before the muse’s glorious fane was wont its gifts to pour; 

They told me I would on the toil and grieve that I had turned 
From the high dreams of fame with which my youthful fancy burned. 
They little know how that sweet toil has given my soul new power, 
To realize the dreams it formed in youth’s enchanted hour. 








They told me, too, when time had made my bosom’s idol seem 
Familiar to my daily sight as to my nightly dream, [pine 
That charm by charm would be dispelled, and my sick heart would 
For those high attributes which once it fondly fancied thine. 

It may be so with some—but J could tell another tale; 

I would but point to thee and show how fancy’s skill may fail, 
And teach them that full many a year of wedded love may be 
Still marked by all the fervent faith of youth's idolatry. 











SELECT TALES. 








THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER, OR THE BRAVO. 
BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS—CHAPTER II. 


THE BRIDGE OF ALVA. 

Tue exploit of Major Lovat, detailed in the preceding chapter, 
seemed to have turned, or at least stopped, the fortune of the war. 
When the agitation of the public mind began to subside, and the 
Banffians were no longer haunted by the daily reality and nightly 
vision of the thumb, they discovered, with renewed wonder, that 
since the capture of that important member, not a single robbery 
had been committed in the neighbourhood. This proved, that the 
thumb had been the personal property of the chief of the banditti ; 
and the inhabitants, sure of at least a respite, gradually returned to 
their usual habits and feelings. 

It was with something like shame, indeed, that the fashion of 
Banff reflected on the republican freedoms and revolutionary inti- 
macies they had been led, in a moment of common danger, into 
sanctioning, and on the consequent disorders that had well nigh 
overturned the whole fabric of genteel society ; and they immedi- 
ately began, as if by preconcerted agreement, to retreat behind the 
circumvallations of their punctilios, ceremonies and decorums. 

Only one arrival, they found, had been placed on the list during 
the anarchy ; and the usual steps were of course taken to ascertain 
who and what the stranger was, whence he had come, and what was 
his family, quality, estate, profession, fortune, name. To not one 
of these inquiries could any answer be obtained. The stranger still 
resided at the Royal Oak inn, where he was only known as num- 
ber nine. He was a man rather under than over thirty—tall—well- 
looking—pale, as if from recent illness—and his left arm was in a 
sling, the hand bound with a black silk handkerchief. He did not 
seek acquaintances ; he did not attend the coffee-room ; he did not 
go to church ; he did not bathe; he did not drink the waters.— 
What then had he come here for ? 

All this was very perplexing—not to say suspicious. Coneulta* 
tions were repeatedly held as to the grade of society in which he 
ought to be placed, but no decision could be come to. He was a 
gentleman, no doubt, in manner and mode of living ; but where 
were his credentials? Was it gentleman-like to come to such a 
place as Banff without a single introduction, or without at least an- 
nouncing his name, and demanding the respect to which he was 
entitled by his wealth and quality! In vain Mr. Cooper, who was 
at that time a sort of master of the ceremonies, endeavoured to in- 
veigle him into conversation and disclosure : he took nothing by his 
motion. The stranger’s reserve was at length felt as a public in- 
sult; and one dowager, who shall be nameless, even declared, at 
Major Lovat’s house, that he ought to be called to account by they 
gentlemen. 

“*T tell ye what, leddies,” said Mr. Thom, a retired merchant, 
‘‘my private opinion is, that the best way to unfauld the mystery 
would be to unfauld the chiel’s hand. I would like to ken what he 
has got, or rather, what he has not got, under yon black dud!” And 
Mr. Thom turned a significant look toward the mantelpiece where- 
on reposed the robber’s thumb. 











* The air-plant. 


This strange hint sent a kind of thrill through the company, and 
wes followed by a profound silence, which lasted for upwards of a 
minute. The idea, however, was too sudden and too extravagant 
to be entertained for more than a minute: and at length, as if 
ashamed ‘of the injustice they had committed in their thoughts, 
some of the gentlemen began to banter Mr. Thom on his sagacity, 
declaring that he ought himself to have the slaying of the giant, 
and to assume, from that moment, the honourable name of Tom 
Thumb ! 

“ Aweel, aweel!” replied Mr. Thom, looking rather grave than 
angry—“ never heed—we'll sce !” 

The young ladies, in the meantime, who form every where a 
separate power within the state, were not less busy in discussing 
the same subject. At first they were unanimous in the stranger's 
favour. He was so handsome, so tall, so pale, so melancholy! But 
as every day he continued to pass them by without so much as be- 
stowing a glance on their beauty, it was only natural that they 
should detect some flaws in the picture. Not satisfied, however, 
with charging him simply with bad taste, which they might justly 
have done, they went a step further than perhaps they were entitled 
to do, even by the law of presumptive evidence: He arrived, said 
they, a day or two after Major Lovat’s exploit—pale and faint, as 
if from loss of blood, and with his hand concealed by a bandage. 
But moreover, on inquiring in the traveller’s room what was the 
cause of the hurry and agitation in the street, when he was an- 
swered, that “the folks were in pursuit of a man who had gotten 
his thumb cut off,” he rose up in evident trepidation, and retired to 
his own apartment! The last mentioned fact was indeed remarka- 
ble, and had been repeated at the time by witnesses who never 
dreamed of the conclusion that might be drawn from such premises. 

“And now, Mirron,” said Miss Thom, the daughter of the 
wealthy ex-merchant, “put all thae points together, and see what 
ye’ll make of them!” 

The lady addressed was Miss Marian Lovat, only child of our | 

| 





friend the major, and ostensible head of the very small minority of 
spinsters still in favour of the stranger. She was about nineteen | 
years of age, and the reigning beauty of Banff, but was thought to | 
be somewhat odd in her tastes and temper. The fiery particles in 


her father’s composition burned in the daughter’s, but with a lam- | 


bent flame rather than a red heat ; and his rude, soldier-like gene- i 


rosity was in her a high and holy enthusiasm which is quite incom- | 


prehensible to common souls. Marian, in short, was romantic in } 


the finest sense of the word, which conveys the idea of something 
opposite to worldly-minded. The effect produced by the late oc- | 
currences on sensibilities like hers, had been exciting in the highest 
degree ; and now, when she was called upon to feel, in a case 
somehow or other connected with the former, she abandoned her- 
self to the instincts of her heart with a dangerous eagerness. We 
do not mean to say, that our youthful heroine was insensible to the 
manly beauty of the stranger. On the contrary, like all the really 
good and pure, she was an enthusiastic admirer of beauty, whether 
physical or moral. The sourest Cameronian that ever sung the 
Psalms of David, with his bible kept open on his knee by his naked | 
sword, would have preferred for his temple of worship some sweet | 
aad blooming valley to the naked rock or howling waste. Ugliness 

should be tolerated from pity, but beauty admired from the instinct | 
which is the bond of union between the soul of man and its Creator. 

If Marian, however, had admired the stranger under different cir- 
cumstances, she would have admired him like a fine picture or a 
magnificent landscape. As it was, her heart was brought into play 
as well as her taste. Her generosity was appealed to; her pity 
awakened ; and at last, when the jeers of her companions had 
taught her to suspect even her holiest feelings, it was with rising 
colour and unsteady step she passed by in the street the silent ob- 
ject of her speculations. 

“What do I make of them?” said she, in reply to Miss Thom’s 
question. ‘“Coincidences—nothing more. We are altogether un- 
acquainted with the stranger’s history, and therefore unable to rea- 
son on his looks. As for his hand, it may either have been hurt in 
a duel, or by accident; and in a few days, when the wound gets 
well, and the bandage is removed, you will blush for your uncharita- 
bleness.” 


whispered one to the other, in a tone not inaudible to our heroine— 
“the Bravo’s Brive!” Marian was unable to restrain either her 
tears or her temper. The reply. wrung from her vexed spirit may be 
given in such matter-of-fact pages as ours, but would have wholly 
unfitted her for a heroineship of romance. 

“You vulgar—low-minded—ignorant—impudent cutties !”’ was 
her exclamation, broken by sobs, as she turned indignantly away, 
and walked home alone to her father’s house. 

The feuds of young ladies, it is to be presumed, are not usually 
of long duration; for we have it on record that Miss Thom and 
some of her party, on the next day but one, walked arm in arm with 
Marian Levat to the bridge of Alva. 

It will scarcely be possible to convey to the southron reader any 
adequate idea of this magnificent spot. When he learns that it 
forms part of the pleasure-grounds of Lord Fife, his imagination, 
busy with the quiet loveliness of his parks at home, or their gro- 
tesque attempts at the natural sublime, will be unable to take hold 
of the scene which we would fain present to it. The bridge, of a 
high arch, reminds one, as Sir Thomas Dick Lauder justly observes, 
‘‘more of a Roman work than any thing of modern times.” It is 
thrown over the Deveron, at a place which more nearly resembles 
a Swiss or Tyrolese valley, than the entrance to a nobleman’s poli- 
cies. The far-travelled river has wandered for some time through 
| an open and comparatively level country ; and, even when it sud- 
denly enters the narrow chasm of precipitous cliffs, crowned with 
funeral pines, it plunges with a sullen dignity inte the abyss, its 
contortions visible only in noiseless whirls, or in flashes of foam that 
rise through the dark waters no higher than the surface—like feel- 
ings bursting from some tortured bosom even to the lip, and there 
choked by pride. The gray-headed jackdaw and the hermit raven 
celebrate the consummation with hoarse cries ; and the heron dipg 
| his wing in the flood, as he sweeps across to roost among the firs 
| of Mount Coffer. Sullen, yet swift, and heaving with “ inarticulate 
throes,” the Deveron flings itself headlong beneath the arch, and 
| emerges into a wide basin, black, deep and gloomy, tracked with 
| white flakes that show the sweep of the channel, and surrounded by 
| precipices crowned with groves. 
| This is the spot sacred to the Banfian Cupid. Half hidden 
among these rocks and woods are the walks of love. Often, in the 
gloaming, you may see a whispering pair stealing slowly and linger- 
ingly through the shade. A manly arm is pressed fondly but gently, 
as they walk, round a maiden waist, and a blooming, blushing cheek 
| is bent sidelong toward the taller shoulder, that not one breath of 

the murmured tale may be lost. Now they hesitate—they pause— 
not simultaneously, but one compelled by a tender, beseeching force. 
Her head hangs down. The whisper is renewed, more energetically 
| in itself, yet melting more softly in her ear, till the spell of love is 
| complete. Then their hands are clasped, and their faces raised to 
| heaven. Do you recognise them now! Name them not if you do; 
O, never name them, even to your own heart! Consider them but 
| as abstractions of the best and brightest and holiest things in our 
| nature. They are images—pictures—dreams—prophecies, or memo- 
| ries. All you must know of them personally is, that they are a 
youth and a maid, and that 
“ They both are young, and one is beautiful !” 
| There is a turreted seat among the craigs of Alva, where many 
| of these votaries have carved their initials, each pair enclosed within 
a mutual heart. “The last time I was there,” writes a friend who 
| is well acquainted with the place and the people, “I perused these 
| memorials with a melancholy interest. Some of the love-pilgrims 
| of Alva are dead, some far away in foreign lands, some married to 
| strangers ; but not in one instance have their names been united 
| otherwise than by the rude sculptured heart that encloses their 
| initials.” 
| On the lofty bridge of Alva, which overlooks the region we have 
| attempted to describe, stood Marian Lovat and her friends. Both 
| the beauty and sublimity of the place are essentially of a melancholy 
character ; «nd it is no wonder that their imagination, steeped in 
| the mysteries of the time, should have conjured up only the darker 
| associations that haunt the glen. They talked of an unhappy girl, 
named Eppie Imlach, whose fate still draws tears from the women 
| and curses from the men. It is one of those revolting stories—of 








“He is a robber, I tell ye!” said Miss Thom, violently. “He is | seduction, followed by brutal murder—which sicken while they 


the robber; and his thoom lies at this moment on your father’s 


sadden; and the voices of the young ladies sunk into a whisper as 


brace! Take care, Mirron Lovat—take care of what you are about! |) they dwelt on the tragedy. 


More than me noticed your colour come and go yesterday, as you 
passed him in the street; and what is still waur, more than me 
noticed that after ye gaed by, he stood stock still—for the first time 
that he has given one of us a glance—and glowred after ye as if he 
had been a speerit! Remember, Mirron Lovat—remember, lass— 
this is no Venice !” 

Few of the young ladies could refrain from tittering at the allu- 
sion with which the out-spoken Miss Thom concluded her oration. 


“Gude be about us!” cried Miss Thom, suddenly. “ It was 
here, on this very spot where I now stand, that the fiend Morrison 
waited for the trysted coming of his victim! Eh! what's that!"— 
and with a scream, repeated ur ly by her companions, she 
darted along the bridge. 

When the terrified girls turned round to look for the cause of 
terror, they saw standing behind them—the mysterious stranger ! 
and, partly in shame, partly in fear, partly in affectation, they sprang 








They had all been reading Lewis's popular romance; and they 


after their friend—all except Marian. 
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“«T fear I have alarmed yea, madam,” said the stranger, touching 
his hat, “‘ although I scarcely know how.” 

“It was we, rather,” replied Marian, attempting to smile, while 
she blushed with shame and vexation, “‘ who must have alarmed 
you. ‘The truth is, we were talking of a deed of horror of which 
this spot is the scene—and you appeared the moment we had named 
the murderer.” 

The stranger turned pale—he staggered, as if about to faint, and 
leant against the parapet. 

‘** You are ill!” said Marian. 

“It is nothing—I am now better—I am now well. And has 
murder indeed been here? This is a strange country! Every tree 
has its legend—every rock its story. You are never at rest, either 
in good or evil. Every face I meet beams either with love or 
scorn !” 

“Why, I thought you had been——” But Marian stopped and 
blushed. She was about to forget that he was a stranger! 

‘“‘T am from the south,” said he, without appearing to notice her |) 
embarrassment, “and never was in Scotland before. Do you not 
observe it in my accent?” 

« There are now so many of our Scottish youths,” replied Marian 
« educated in England, that the test has become difficult.” 

They had by this time walked on, as if unconsciously, side by 





side, in the direction of the town, and found themselves winding || 


among the romantic walks by the river side. They were both si- 
lent for some time, Marian in a flutter between pleasure and em- 
barrassment, and the stranger apparently absorbed in thought. 

‘Look there !”” he exclaimed, suddenly, while the fine melan- 
choly of his face was brightened by enthusiasm—‘“ what a spot for 
a robber’s den! Have you a taste for robbery?” 

Marian started ; but the next moment, as if ashamed of her folly, 
constrained herself to reply. 

‘We have robber-stories too. Are you aware that we are ap- 
proaching the town where the famous Macpherson was executed 
about a century ago ?” 

“IT was not. O, do not let us approach nearer yet, for before 
entering we must separate. Pray sit down on this bank, and tell 
me the story of Macpherson.” 

Marian, knowing little of the world, did not feel that there was 
any absolute impropriety in complying ; but before she had made || 
up her mind, her hand was taken by the stranger, and she found 
herself seated beside him on the bank. 

**T have little to tell,” said she, determining at all events not to 
sit long. ‘Macpherson, who had for some time been the terror of 
the country side, was at length taken by an ancestor of the present 
Lord Fife, and lodged in the prison of Banff. He had not only a 
‘taste for robbing,’ it seems, but a taste for music, and amused his 
prison-hours by composing his own dead march. He played the | 
piece on his way to execution ; and on arriving at the gallows-tree, 
held up his favourite violin, and offered it to any one who dared 





| confined by ene loyments. 
| rude state, or in childhood ; 


| same remarkable influence morally and physically. Fermented or 
| intoxication or sleep. It is preposterous to say that tea is poisonous. 
| injurious were we to live upon nothing else, or drink it as a tincture. 
| But who does either? As it happens to be prepared and used, it 


| answers merely as a refreshing and pleasing drink, either to the 
| solid bread and butter taken along with it, or after a recent dinner of 


|| deal less than the half of this quantity, yet the average length of 


, and Scotch now use more tea than all the rest of Europe put to- 








accept of the outlaw’s gift. Not a hand was stretched forth, but 
all shrunk back. With a swelling heart he broke the instrument on | 
his knee ; and in another moment Macpherson was no more.” 

‘‘Go on—go on!” said the stranger, breathlessly. 

‘I have done,”’ replied Marian, blushing, and half-rising ; for she 
saw that his eyes were riveted on her face, with an expression of || 
devout admiration. 

“One moment !” 
served ?” 

“I do not know. A ballad was soon after published, and sung 
to the music. The ballad was altered by Burns, and is given in 
his works with the title of ‘Macpherson’s Farewell.’” 

‘« Will you repeat the words ?—and then, a thousand thanks, and || 
my farewell!” 

Marian sung the ballad ; and when it was concluded, she rose 
hastily, for she saw with surprise that the shadows of twilight were 
beginning to fall. 

‘“‘ Are you afraid?’ demanded the stranger. 





* Do you fancy me 


“How can I tell?” repliec she, archly, as she slackened her | 
pace, in expectation that he was about to clear the mystery that 
enveloped him. 

He seemed to feel this. 
hitherto believed, of the suspicions to which he was subjected! His 
face, she fancied, grew paler, and he sunk into melancholy abstrac- 
tion. She at length broke silence, as they reached Colley-road, 
which led to Major Lovat's house. i 

-*T would not have you think worse of me,” said he, “ than— | 
than— 
that Marian at last, to break through the awkwardness, was con- | 
strained to say: 

‘*T seek not to know your secrets, sir. Good evening.” | 

As she turned away, however, he seized her suddenly by the hand, } 
and repeated, in a deep but clear whisper, the words of the ballad : || 


| 
| 
to be a robber ¢” | 


Was he as ignorant, then, as she had 





” 


! 


“ Maiden, a nameless life I lead, 
A nameless death I'll die; \ 
The fiend whose lantern lights the mead, 
Were fitter mate than I!” | 


and pressing her hand convulsively, disappeared in an instant? 


A proposition.— A debtor being confined in jail, sent to his creditor 
to let him know that he had a proposal to make, which he believed 
would be for their mutual benefit. The creditor called on him to 
hear it. “I have been thinking,” said the former, “that it is a very 
bad thing for me to be here, and to put you to the expense of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per week. My being so chargeable to 
you has given me great uneasiness—for heaven knows what it may 
cost you in the end—therefore what I would propose is this:—you 
shall let me out of jail, and allow me one dollar a week, and let the 
twenty-five cents go toward discharging the debt!” 








| gether, and 


I 
continued he; “has the march been pre- | [ieniting the extent of after-dinner potations. 


| tea-table was perhaps the scene where scandal was chiefly discussed. 
| But while I suspect that the same amount cf scandal would have 
| been discussed if there had been no tea-tables whatever, I must 


And he paused so long, and in such evident agitation, || classes of society, what. with late dinners, routs, and frivolities of 
|| every description, tea-drinking may be put aside as a vulgarism ; but 


| healthful state with a small quantity of solid food, but they do not 


| who have much exercise. Beer may certainly be made almost as light 


| by all means to be avoided by persons of weak nerves. Black 


| it should then be abandoned, the taste naturally 
| it should be taken. But no species of prepared flui 


| kind of drink is so refreshing after a journey or fatigue as tea. It re- 
| stores the drooping spirits, and invigorates the frame for renewed ex- 


| water or milk. 





—s 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





TEA-DRINKING. 


Ture is a certain class of people who take every opportunity of 
sneering at their neighbours for indulging in the “ folly” of drinking 
tea, which they tell you is poisonous, and for the use of which the 
Chinese, as they ay, make a point of laughing at us. I have ge- 
nerally remarked, that those who in this manner condemn the use 
of tea, are themselves addicted to the drinking of intoxicating liquids 
of some kind or other, and that, in most instances, they are not a 
bit more healthful or more innocent than the unhappy tea-drinkers 
whom they affect to pity. In the way that tea is usually made with 
a large mixture of sugar and cream, both which ingredients are 
highly nutritious, it is fully more salutary, and a great deal more re- 
freshing, than any other light liquid that could be poured into the 
anh With all due deference to Cobbett, milk, even entirely 
divested of its creamy particles, is heavy ; and though it may be used 
with advantage as a meal, when work is done in the open air, it can 
never suit the appetites of the great mass of the [om pe who are 

Milk is the food of men in a 
but tea or well-made coffee is their be- 
verage in a state of civilization. It would seem that the civilized 
human being must use a large quantity of liquid food. Perhaps 
solid meat is most nutritious; but there are cases in which a small 
degree of nutriment is quite sufficient. A _— or a gentleman of se- 
*dentary habits, does not require to feed like a a. or a gentle- 
man training for a pedestrian excursion. They can subsist in a 


do well unless with a large quantity of liquids, and these of a light 
quality. Good beer has been recommended as a substitute for tea ; 


but beer is at the best a cold, ungenial drink, except to robust people 


as water itself, but in that case it is filled with gaseous matter or con- 
fined air, and it cannot be drunk with comfort as a simple refreshment. 

It will always be remembered that there are different kinds of 
tea, and that some are more salutary than others. Green tea ought 


tea is the preferable for general use, and, if properly made, will prove 
antispasmodic, and relieve pains or cramps in the bowels. In some 
instances tea does not suit the particular state of the stomach, and 
pee out when 

seems so suitable 
to the palates and the stomachs of the people of this country. No 


ertion. No other kind of liquid with which we are acquainted, has the 
distilled liquors, taken under the same circumstances, either induce 


As there is an astringency in its properties, I believe it would be most 


substantial viands. How idle it is to say that this harmless bever- 
age is ruining the constitutions of the people of this country! The 
very reverse can be demonstrated. The inhabitants of Great Britain 
use nearly twenty-seven millions of pounds weight of tea annually, 
which is about the rate of one pound nine ounces on an average for 
every individual. From thirty to forty years ago they used a great 
human life has been greatly extended since that period. The English 
et they are the healthiest nation on the face of the 
earth. The North Americans are also great tea-drinkers, and human 
life among them is of nearly an equal value. Who would for a mo- 
ment compare the thin, wretched wines of France and Germany, or 
the sour krout of Russia, to the “ comfortable’”’ tea of Great Britain, 
and who would lose time in calculating the different effects of these 
liquids on the constitution ? 
‘ea has other excellent properties. 
utting down the pernicious practice of dram-drinking, and evidently 
| j It seems to be impos- 
sible that a regular drinker of tea can be a lover of ardent spirits; and 
it is generally observed that as a man (or woman either) slides into 
the vice of ry , he simvltaneously withdraws from the tea-table; 
so true is it that the brutalized feelings of the drunkard are incom- 
patible with the refined sentiments produced by 


“The cup which cheers, but not inebriates.” 
It is hence to be wished that tea, or some other opely simple 


At this present moment it is 





a fluid, should be still more brought into use. Do not let it 
é urged as an objection that tea is expensive, for even under its ex- 
cessive dearth, compared with its original cost, it is the cheapest be- 
verage in use. With respect to price, it should not be placed against | 
1 It comes in place of some other indulgence—intoxi- | 
cating liquors, for instance—respecting the price of whieh we never 
heard any complaints even from the lower walks of life. Tea is thus 
not entirely a superfluity. The clamours as to its fostering habits of 
evil and light speaking are so antiquated as hardly to deserve notice. 
Formerly, when tea was exclusively a luxury among women, the 


observe that tea is now partaken of under greatly different cireum- 
stances. From being the favourite indulgence only of women, it is 
now an ordinary domestic meal, and there is no more disposition to 
draw forth the fuilings of our neighbours over tea than over roast- | 
beef or punch, at seven o’clock any more than at five. In the upper 


as being, in point of fact, type = me agent in humanizing the harsh 
feelings of our nature, and cultivating the domestic affections, I 
trust it will long hold a place in the dietetics of the respectable middle 
and lower classes of Great Britain. — Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 





THE PASSING CROWD. 
“The passing crowd,” is a phrase coined in the spirit of indiffer- 
ence. Yet, to a man, of what Plato calls “universal sympathies,” 
and even to the plain ordinary denizens of this world, what can be 





| more interesting than the “passing crowd?” Does not this tide of | 
| human beings, which we daily see passing along the ways of this 


world, consist of persons animated by the same spark of the divine | 
essence, and partaking of the same high destinies with ourselves ? Let | 
us stand still but for a moment in the midst of this busy, and seem- | 
ingly careless scene, and consider what they are or may be whom | 
we see around us. In the hurry of the passing show, and of our own | 
sensations, we see but a series of unknown faces: but this is no reason 

why we should regard them with indifference. Many of these per- | 
sons, if we knew their histories, would rivet our admiration by the 
ability, worth, benevolence, or piety, which they have displayed in 
their various paths through life. Many would excite our warmest 
interest by their sufferin, eee, perhaps, borne meekly and 
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well, and more for the sake of others than themselves. How many 
tales of human weal and wo, of glory and of humiliation, could be 


told by those bei whom, in passing, we regard not! Unvalued 
as they are by us, how many as good as ourselves repose upon them 
the tions of bounteous hearts, and would not want them for any 
earthly compensation! Every one of these persons, in all probability, 
retains in his bosom the cherished recollections of early happy days, 
spent in some scene which “ they ne’er forget, though there they 
are forgot,’ with friends and fellows who, though now far removed 
in distance and in fortune, are never to be given up by the heart. 
Every one of these individuals, in all probability, nurses still deeper, 
in the recesses of feeling, the remembrance of that chapter of romance 
in the life of every man, an early earnest attachment, conceived in 
the fervour of youth, unstained by the slightest thought of self, and 
for the time purifying and elevating the character far above its or- 
dinary standard. Beneath all this gloss of the world—this cold con- 
ventional aspect, which all more or less present, and which the busi- 
ness of life renders necessary—there resides for certain a fountain of 
goodness, pure in its inner depths and the lymph rock-distilled, and 
ready on every proper occasion to well out in the exercise of the no- 
blest duties. Though all may seem but a hunt after worldly objects, 
the great majority of these individuals can, at the proper time, cast 
aside all earthly t me and communicate directly with the Bein, 
whom their fathers have taught them to worship, and whose wi 
and attributes have been taught to man immediately by himeelf. 
Perhaps many of these persons are of loftier aspect than ourselves, 
and belong to a sphere removed above our own. But, nevertheless, 
if the barrier of mere wordly form were taken out of the way, it is 
probable that we could interchange sympathies with these persons 
as freely and cordially as with any of our own class. Perhaps they 
are of an inferior order; but they are only inferior in certain cireum- 
stances, which should never interpose to prevent the flow of feeling 
for our kind. The great common features of human nature remain ; 
and let us never forget how much respect is due to the very impress 
of humanity—the type of the divine nature itseli! Even where our 
fellow-creatures are degraded by vice and poverty, let us still be 
aed in our judging. The various fortunes which we a. day see 

falling the members of a single family, after they part off in their 
several paths through life, teach us, that it is not to every one that 
success in the career of existence is destined. Besides, do not the 
arrangements of society at once necessitate the subjection of an im- 
mense multitude to humble toil, and give rise to temptations, before 
which the weak and uninstructed can scarcely escape falling? But 
even beneath the soiled face of the poor artizan there may be aspi- 
rations after some vague excellence, which hard fate has denied him 
the means of attaining, though the very wish to obtain it is itself 
ennobling. The very mendicant was not always so: he, too, has had 
his undegraded and happier days, upon the recollection of which, 
some remnant of better feeling may still repose. 

These, I humbly think, are reasons why we should not look with 
coldness upon any masses of men with whom it may be our lot to 
mingle. It is the nature of a good man to conclude that others are 
like himself; and if we take the crowd promiscuously, we can never 
be far wrong in thinking that there are worthy and well-directed 
feelings in it as well as in our own bosoms.— Blackwood. 


LAVALLETTE. 


Count Lavalletie, in early life, was an attached friend of the 
Bourbon dynasty, but the exciting events of the revolution having 
opened to him the prospect of an ambitious career, he became 
one of the most oy soldiers and supporters of the French re- 
public, During the latter years of the reign of Napoleon, he hiId 
the chief place in the post establishment, from which he retired on the 
introduction of the Bourbons. He was now accused for having been 
an accomplice in the conspiracy which brought on the events which 
terminated in the battle of Waterloo, and, after two days’ discussion, 
was condemmed to death. Immured in prison, he endeavoured to 
avert his fate by a writ of error, but this, along with a petition for 
pardon presented by Madame Lavallette, was refused. ‘The day 
of his execution approached,” says the writer of his Memoirs; “ the 
unfortunate man had no hope left; the turnkeys themselves trem- 
bled. On the eve of the last day, the Countess Lavallette entered 
his prison. She had put on a pelisse of merino, richly lined with fur, 
which she was accustomed to wear when she left a ball-room; in 
her reticule she had a black silk gown. Coming + to her husband, 
she assured him, with a firm voice, that all was lost, and he had 
nothing more to hope than in a well combined escape. She show- 
ed him the woman’s attire, and proposed to him to disguise himself. 
Every precaution had been taken to secure his escape. A sedan- 
chair would receive him on his coming out of prison; a cabriolet 
waited for him on the Quay des Orferres—a devoted friend, a safe 
retreat, would answer any further objections. M. Lavallette listened 
to her without approving of so hazardous a plan—he was resigned 
to his fate, and refused to fly fromit. ‘I know how to act my part 
in a tragedy;’ he said, ‘but spare me the burlesque farce. I shall 
be apprehended in this ridiculous disguise, and they will, perhaps, 
expose me to the mockery of the mob! On the other hand, if I es- 
cape, you will remain a prey to the insolence of prison valets, and to 
the persecution of my enemies.’ ‘If you die, I die; save your life to 
save mine!’ The prisoner Un og to her urgent entreaties. ‘Now 
put on the disguise,’ she added; ‘it is time to go: no farewell—no 
tears—your hours are counted!’ And when the toilet was finished, 
‘ Adieu,’ she said; ‘do not forget to stoop when you pass under the 
wickets, for fear the feathers of your bonnet should stick fast.’ She 
then pulled the bell, and rushed behind a screen. The door open- 
ed—he passed, followed by an old servant of his wife, and leaning 
on his daughter’s arm. When they arrived at the sedan-chair, the 
chairmen were noi there. The soldiers of the guard-house had as- 
sembled to see Madame Lavallette, and looked on without moving! 
This was a fearful moment. The men arrived at last; the chair 
went off. A few minutes later, a cabriolet, drawn by a swift horse, 
rolled over the stones of the Pont Michel. This took place on the 
twenty-third of December; M. Lavallette remained concealed in 
Paris until the tenth of January. A singular favour of fortune gave 
him as a retreat the very roof under which lived one of his political 
enemies, equally powerful by his name, his station, and his wealth. 
From the garret floor which Lavallette inhabited, he heard persons 
crying in the streets the police ordinance which prescribed search 
after his person. The barriers were shut: the delivery of pass- 
ports suspended ; expresses, bearing the description of his person, 
were flying about on every side. In the chambers, in the court cir- 
cles, the utmost consternation powers among those who were 
convinced that all was lost if M. Lavallette was not retaken. Paris, 
however, rejoiced, while the police, falsely accused of connivance, 
burned with impatience to damp the public joy, and answer, by a 
feat worthy of its zeal, the complaints of the gilded drawing-rooms, 
and the reproaches that re-echoed from the tribune. In the midst of 
all these dangers, Count Lavallette lived, protected by a family to 
whom he was personally unknown, but whose courageous friendship 
helped him to bear the agonies of his concealment. His days pass- 
ed on between agreeable conversation and diversified reading; a dou- 
ble-barrelled pistol, hid under his pillow, like a talisman, secured 
to him some nightly rest. This lasted seventeen days. Finally, on 
the ninth of January, 1816, at eight o’clock in the morning, he went 





|| on foot with a friend to Captain Hutchinson’s lodgings, and next 


day, at the very hour when a gibbet was being put up on the Place 
de Greve for his execution in effigy, he set off, dressed in English 
regimentals, with Sir Robert Wilson, crossed the barriers in an open 
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cabriolet, and proceeded to Mons. During this journey, M. Laval- 
lette, who did not know one word of was forced to keep a 
handkerchief to his face, as if he had been suffering from a violent 
toothache, that he might not be under the necessity of speaking to 
the numerous English officers that stopped his guide on the road. 
Once, at Compiegne, having entered a public room in an inn, a tra- 
velling clerk of a trading-house told him the whole history of his 
escape from prison, accompanied by the most ridiculous circumstan- 
ces; and odding between every sentence the words, ‘you may 
believe me, for I wasin Paris at thetime.’ Another time, near the fron- 
tiers, a captain of gendarmerie asked for their passports, and 
them with him. M. Lavallette travelled under the name of Colonel 
Lossack. The captain came back a long while afterwards, saying 
that there was no colonel of that name in the English army. Sir 
Robert replied, that he was talking nonsense; that they were fools 
for staying so long; and making a sign to the postilions, they set 
off at full 8 At Mons his generous guide was to leave him. 
M. Lavallette, deeply affected, pressed his hands while expressing 
his gratitude; but Sir Robert, still maintaining his wonted gravity, 
smiled, without replying. At last, after half an hour’s silence, he 
turned to M. Lavallette, and said in the most serious manner, * Now, 
pray, my dear friend, why did you not like to be guillotined? M. 
Lavallette stared at him, surprised at such a question. ‘Yes,’ added 
Sir Robert; ‘I have been told you solicited, as a favour, to be shot.’ 
‘Because the condemned person is placed in a cart, his hands tied 
behind his back, then he is bound to a plank, which is slipped under 
the axe.’ ‘Ah! I understand; you did not wish to have your throat 
cut like a calf.” M. Lavallette crossed a part of Germany, and soon 
entered upon the hospitable soil of Bavaria. The king received him 
with great zeal, and protected him against the French ministry, 
who insisted on his being delivered up to them. The duchess of St. 
Leu offered him her house, and Prince Eugene lavished on him all 
the consolations of friendship.” In 1822, Lavallette was restored 
to his native country, by letters of pardon granted by Louis the 
eighteenth.—Court Journal. 


A FRENCHMAN’S ACCOUNT OF A SEA-FIGHT. 


A party of gentlemen in Charleston, South Carolina, were sitting 
over their wine after dinner, when the conversation turned upon the 
events of the late war. Several battles on land were alluded to 
with enthusiasm, and the splendid victories on the sea were had in 
remembrance. At length the conversation turned upon the engage- 
ment between the Constitution and Guerriere. The gentlemen 
seemed to differ on some material points in relation to that engage- 
ment. A Frenchman, who had seated himself, unnoticed and un- 
obtrusively, near the table, happened to hear the dispute, and imme- 
7 advanced with a lively and graceful air to the company, and 
said— 

“ Jentlemen, you speak of de acscion ov de Constitushong and 
Guerricre, eh ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“Vell, jentlemen, I have some good raison to be acquaint vid dat 
affairs.” 

“Upon what is your knowledge founded, sir ?” 

“ Jentlemen, I shall relate to you’’—(and he sat down.) “I vasin 
von littel prig, loaded vid prandy, bound from Bordeaux to de coast 
d’Amerique. Von — !, sorrowful ~~ for me)—Captaine 
Dakaire, he take out all my prandy, and he blow my littel pri up 
inde air! After dat, Captaine Dakaire go on—(vat is dis you shall 
call him)—Ah! on a cruize, and von day Captaine Dakaire holla to 
me—‘ Ah! monsieur French capitaine, look dare !—dare is an Ameri- 
cane frigate. Let me see,’ he say—he take his (vat you shall call 
him?) ah! vatch out—‘ Monsieur French capitaine, don t you see von 
Americane frigate—don’t you see de buntin flying? Ah! I take her 
in fifteen minutes, you see.’ Me say nossing. De frigate Americane 
come on vid majesty, vid grandeur. “Twas de first time I had de plea- 
sure to see von frigate Americane—von beautiful ship. Captaine 
Dakaire call out—‘ Give him von broadside.’ Whorroh! roh! roh! 
De frigate Americane no speak, but come on vid majesty, vid gran- 
deur. ‘Give him anodder broadside.’ Whorroh! roh! roh! De 
frigate Americane no speak, but come on vid majesty, vid grandeur. 
‘Vat!’ say Captane Dakaire, ‘is he deaf, or is he dumb? Give anod- 
der broadside!’ Whorroh! roh! De frigate Americane no speak, no 
answer, at a’ ata’. But presently, jentlemen, I hear de tunder— 
whorroh! whorroh! Oh! jentlemen, de mast, de sail, de yard, de 
spar, de every ting, all about my ear! I tought de heaven and de 
eart had come togedder, for de frigate Americane had fire his broad- 
side. Von big man—(vat is his name?)—ah! de boatswain—he 
step up to Captaine Dakaire; he say, ‘Me tink you got a hard job!’ 
‘Parbleu, monsieur, me tink so too,’ say I. and by Captaine 
Dakaire say to me, ‘ Monsieur French ca itaine, I tink you had bet- 
ter go below !’—‘ Parbleu, monsieur, I tink so too!’ 

“Tf go down into (vat you call dis)—ah! de cockapit—and dare, 
jentlemen, I see de poor sailor vidout leg, vidout arm, vidout head, 
vidout anyting! By and by all was still. I got up on de quarter- 
deck and dare I see da poor Capitaine Dakaire (von brave man) vid 
de tear in his eyes: ‘ah! Monsieur French Captain,’ he says to me, 
‘it is all ovaire’—parbleu, Monsieur me tink so too. Presently, von 
little boat from de Americane come alongside, and von officer 
come on board, and say to Captaine Dakaire, ‘ Saire, Captaine Hull, 
of de American frigate Constitushong, vill be hap ou on 
board his ship.’ Captaine Dakaire say to me, ‘ Mo rench 
Captaine I tink you had better go along vid me! parbleu, Monsieur, 
me tink so, too; your ship sinking!’ We go on board de frigate 
Americane, between two grand range of de marine, on de quarter- 
deck: and dare jentlemen, I had de pleasure to see von commodore 
Americane—von beautiful man! von elegant cravat! he make a 
bow just like von Frenchman! Captaine Dakaire offer him his 
sword—‘ No Gapteine Dakaire, keep your sword, for you deserve 
it," and sv he did. Presently de commodore Americaine say to me, 
‘Holla, Monsieur French Captaine, vare de devil you come from, 
eh? ‘Parbleu, monsieur,’ I say, ‘I vasin one little prig bound for de 
coast Amerique, loaded vid prandy, and Captaine Debaire von day 
take out all my prandy, and blow my little prig upin de air!’ Den 
say commodore, ‘on de word of officer Americane, and dat never 
vas false, you shall have your prandy back again.’ And jentle- 
men, he vas as good as his word, and | have here de pleasure to tell 
you de story.””—National Intelligencer. 
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A DAY BETWEEN THE TROPICS. 


On the fifteenth of June, in latitude fourteen, longitude six, we be- 
held, for the first time, that gloric.is constellation of the southern 
heavens, the cross, which is to nafigators a token of peace, and ac- 
cording to its position, indicates fie hours of the night. We hall 
long wished for this constellation, as a guide to the other hemis- 
phere; we, therefore, felt inexpressible pleasure when we perceived 
itin the resplendent firmament. We all contemplated it with feel- 
ings of | ape so devotion as a type of salvation; but the mind was 
especially elevated at the sight of it, by the reflection, that even into 
this region, which this beautiful constellation illumes, under the sig- 
nificant name of the cross, the European has carried the noblest 
attributes of humanity, science, and christianity; and still endea- 
vours to spread them more extensively in the remotest regions. 

In proportion as the southern firmament rose above our horizon, 














that of the northern hemisphere sank below it. Those who con- 
sidered Europe exclusively as their country, looked with painful sen- 





sations on the polar star as it sank lower and lower, till at length 
it vanished in the thick mists of the horizon. _ 

In these seas the sun rises from the ocean with great splendour, 
and gilds the clouds accumulated in the horizon, which, in grand 
and various groups, seem to present to the eye of the spectator 
continents with high mountains and valleys, with volcanoes and 
seas, mye and other strange creations of fancy. The lamp 
of day gradually mounts in the transparent blue sky; the damp 
gray foes subside; the sea is calm, or gently rises and falls, with a 
surface smooth as a mirror, in a regular motion. At noon a pale, 
faintly-shining cloud rises, the herald of a sudden tempest, which at 
once iotarbo the tranquillity of the sea. ‘Thunder and lightnin, 
seem as if they would split our planet; but a heavy rain, ofa saltis 
taste, pouring down in the midst of roaring whirlwinds, puts an end 
to the raging of the elements; and several semicircular rainbow: 
extended over the ocean like gay triumphal arches, and multipli 


in the wrinkled surface of the water, announce the termination of || 


the great natural phenomenon. As soon as the air and sea have re- 
covered their repose and equilibrium, the sky again shows its trans- 
parent azure; swarms of flying-fish leap sporting over the surface of 


———— 
_ “5. That I be wholly intent upon the business I am about, remit- 
ting all other cares and thoughts as unseasonable end interruptions. 

“6. That I suffer not myself to be prepossessed with any judgment 
“% 4 oy whole business and bees partic be heard. 

‘7. That I never engage myself in the beginning of any cause, but 
reserve myself unprejudiced til the where te heard. , 5 

“8. That in business capital, though my nature prompt me to pity, 
yet to consider there is a pity also due to the country. 

“9. That I be not too ngid in matters purely conscientious, where 
| all the harm is diversity of judgment. 

“10. That I be not biassed with compassion to the poor, or favour 
to the rich, in point of justice. 
_ “IL. That TA cr court applause or distaste have no influence 
in | thing I do, in point of distribution of justice. 

“12. Not to be solicitous what men will say or think, so long as 
| I keep myself exactly according to the rule of justice. 

“13. If in criminals it be a measuring cast, to incline to mercy 
and acquittal. 

“14. In criminals that consist merely in words, where no more 
harm ensues, moderation is no injustice. 





the water, and the many-coloured natives of the ocean, among which || 


the shark, with his two inseparable companions, Gasterosteus duc- 
tor and Echeneis remora, come up from the bottom of the element, | 
which is translucent to the depth of a hundred fathoms. Singularly 
formed Meduse, the bladder-s 4 Physalis, with its blue pungent 
filaments, serpent-like streaks of Salpw, joined together, float care- 
lessly along, and aay other little marine animals, of the most va- 
rious kinds, pass slowly, the sport of the waves, by the motionless 
vessel. As the sun gradually sinks in the clouded horizon, sea and 
sky assume a new dress, which is, beyond description, sublime and 
magnificent; the most brilliant red, yellow, and violet, in infinite 
shades and contrast, are poured out in profusion over the azure of 
the firmament, and are reflected in still gayer variety from the sur- 
face of the water. The day departs amidst continual lightnings in 
the dusky horizon; while the moon, in silent majesty, rises from the 
unbounded ocean, into the cloudless upper regions. Variable winds 
cool the atmosphere; numerous fies stars, coming particularly 
from the south, shed a magic light; the 

flected with the constellations on the untroubled bosom of the water, 
represents the image of the whole starry ape ety and the ocean | 
agitated even _— faintest breeze of the night, is changed into a | 
sea of waving fire.—Leaves from a Logbook. 








SMOKING IN GERMANY. 


We have more than once pointed out the Sngume effects of | 
smoking, now one of the most universal and vulgar accomplish- | 
ments among young men. The following observations show the | 
extent to which this vicious and mean indulgence is carried in Ger- 
many :— The propensity of smoking is declared by the physicians 
to be actually one of the most efficient causes of the German ten- 
dency to diseases of the lungs. In point of expense, its waste is 
enormous. In Hamburgh alone, fifty thousand boxes of cigars have 
been consumed in a year, each box costing about three pounds ster- 
ling : one hundred and fifty thousand pounds puffed into the air! And || 
it is to be remembered, that even this is but a part of the expense ; 
the cigar adorning the lip only of the better order, and even among | 
those, only of the young; the mature generally abjuring this small || 
vanity, and blowing away with the mighty meerschaum of their || 
ancestors. This plague, like the Egyptian plague of frogs, is felt 
every where and in every thing. It poisons the streets, the clubs, 
and the coffee-houses; furniture, clothes, equips €, person, are re- 
dolent of the abomination. It makes even the dullness of the news- 
paper doubly narcotic; the napkin on the table tells instantly that 
native hands have been over it; every eatable, and drinkable, all 
that can be seen, felt, heard, or understood, is saturated with tobac- 
co; the very air we breathe is but a conveyance for this poison into 
the lungs; and every man, woman, and child, rapidly acquires the 
complexion of a boiled chicken. From the hour of their waking, if } 
nine-tenths of the population can ever be said to wake at all, to the 
hour of their lying down, which in innumerable instances the pea- 
santry do in chee clothes, the pipe is never out of their mouths; one 
mighty fumigation reigns, and human natureis smoke-dried by tens 
of thousands of square miles. But if it be a crime to shorten life, or 
extinguish faculties, the authority of the chief German physiologists 
charges this custom with effecting both in a very remarkable de- 
gree. They compute, that of twenty deaths of men between eigh- |) 
teen and thirty-five, ten originate in the waste of the constitution 

by smoking. The universal weakness of the eyes, which makes | 
the Germans par excellence a spectacled nation, is attributed to the 
same cause of general nervous debility. Tobacco burns out their 





blood, their teeth, their eyes, and their brains ; turns their flesh into || his mouth be 


mummy, and their mind into metaphysics.”’—Hamburgh Journal. 


ADVENTURE WITH AN ALLIGATOR. 


In the height of the dry season, when in the torrid regions all | 
animated nature pants with consuming thirst, a party of the wood- || 
cutters, English and Irish, went to hunt in the neighbourhood of a || 
lake, called Pies Pond, in Beef Island, one of the smaller islands of 
the bay of Campeachy. To this pond the wild cattle repaired in | 





herds to drink, and here the hunters lay in wait for them. The | 
chase had been prosecuted with great success for a week, when an | 
Irishman of the party, going into the water during the day, stum- || 
bled upon an alligator, which seized bim by the knee. 18 cries || 
alarmed his companions, who, fearing that he had been seized by || 
the Spaniards, to whom the island Belonged, and who chose the || 
pe season to hunt and repel their unwelcome neighbours, instead of |, 
aflording assistance, fled from the huts which they had erected. || 
The Irishman, seeing no appearance of help, with happy presence || 
of mind quietly waited till the alligator loosened its teeth to take a 
new and surer hold; and when it did so, snatched away his knee, || 
interposing the butt-end of his gun in its stead, which the anima 
seized so firmly that it was jerked out of the man’s hand and carried 
off. He then crawled up a aagpeouing tree, again shouting after 
his comrades, who now found courage to return. His guna was 
found next day dragged ten or twelve paces from the place where it | 
had been seized by the alligator.— Literary Gazette. i 








SIR MATTHEW HALE. I! 
The character of Sir Matthew Hale, as a judge, was splendidly | 
re-eminent. His learning was profound; his patience unconquera- |) 
le; his integrity stainless. In the words of one who wrote with || 
no friendly feeling toward him, “his voice was oracular, and his 
person little less than adored.” The temper of mind with which he 
entered upon the duties of the bench is best exemplified in the follow- 
ing resolutions, which appear to have been composed on his being 
raised to the dignity of chief baron at the restoration : 
“Things necessary to be continually had in remembrance: 
‘“*t. That in the administration of justice I am intrusted for God, 
the king and country; and therefore, : ; 
“2. That it be done, first, uprightly; second, deliberately; third, || 
resolutely. : 
“3. That I rest not upon my own understanding or strength, but | 
implore and rest jen te direction and —- of God. | 
‘4, That in the execution of Spates I carefully lay aside my own || 
passions, and not give way to them, however provoked. y 


} 





dark blue firmament, re- || 





“15. In criminals of blood, if the fact be evident, severity is justice. 

“16. To abhor all private solicitations, of what kind soever, and 
by whomsoever, in matters depending. 
| “17. To charge my servants, first, not to interpose in any matter 
whatsoever; second, not to take more than their known fees ; third, 
not to give any undue precedence to causes; fourth, not to recom- 
mend counsel. 

“18. To be short and sparing at meals, that I may be the fitter 
for business.” 

Under the influence of resolutions like these, the conduct of Hale 
on the bench was irreproachable.—London Althenwum. 


SPEAKING JACK DAWS. 


_In modern times, parrots are almost the only birds that have the 
gift of speech, though connoisseurs are not ignorant that starlings 
and jackdaws have good abilities in that way, when properly edu- 
cated. The ancients could at times make them speak to some pur- 
pose: Macrobius tells us that when Augustus Cesar was returning 
in triumph to Rome from his victory over Mark Antony, there ap- 
peared among the crowd which walesunad him, a bird borne on a 
man’s hand, which flapped its wings, and cried out, “heaven save 
the emperor, the victorious Cesar!” Augustus, delighted to hear him- 
self saluted by this winged spokesman, gave the owner a handsome 
sum for the bird. The owner pocketed the money, refusing to share 
any of it with an associate who had aided him in training his jack- 
daw. This man, in order to be revenged, and to show the loyalty 
which had animated his friend, brought to the emperor another bird 
which they had in training, and which called out, ‘heaven save the 
victorious Mark Antony.” Augustus, whose good nature is well 
known, only laughed at the joke, and ordered the confederates to 
| divide the money. After his liberality in this instance, he had a 
number of speaking jackdaws and parrots brought to him. One 
peer fellow, a shoemaker, took great pains to teach a bird which he 

ad got for the purpose, hoping to make his fortune by it. The bird, 
who had no such prospects, was but a slow scholar; and his mas- 
ter, in the midst of his lessons, often ejaculated in despair, “ Well, I 
have lost my labour!” Having at last, however, and with much 
pains, completed his education, the daw was brought out one da 


| to salute Augustus, and repeated his “‘ heaven save the emperor,” 


with great distinctness. “Tut!” said Augustus, “I have too many 
courtiers of your kind.” ‘ Well,” cried the daw, who had at that 


|| moment remembered his master’s ejaculation—“ well, | have lost 


my labour.” ‘The emperor was so much amused with its answer, 
that he bought the feathered wit for double jhe expected sum.—Jbid. 


THE COSSACK AND THE PANTHER. 


Mogul Tartary is cold and rugged in the extreme, and often dan- 
gerous to the traveller, in consequence of the great number of wild 


| animals that inhabit it. A singular rencontre took place some time 


since in the neighbourhoed of the Chinese frontier between a cos- 
sack and a panther, an animal which is exceedingly rare in that 
country. A young cossack, inspecting one da atenk in the woods, 


| and observing the footsteps of an animal which were strange to him 


returned to communicate the circumstance to his father, who moun 

his horse, with an axe in his hand, and, followed by his dog, went 
in search of him. He was soon discovered between some rocks, 
whence he retreated to another lair, but pursued by the cossack. 


} As the latter approached, the animal made a spring upon the horse, 


lacing one foot on his forepart, and the other on his hind part, with 
tween, widely open upon his pursuer, who, from the 
dreadful urgency of the case, thrust his left hand and arm down his 
throat, and, with his axe, at length destroyed him. The intrepid 


fellow’s arm was, however, so much lacerated, that he has entirely 


|| lost the use of it. The animal, which proved to be a panther, was 


subsequently sent to St. Petersburgh, where it is now preserved in 


| the museum; and his imperial majesty directed that the coseack 


should be provided for, as a recompense for the injury sustained in 
this extraordinary combat.—London Times. 





A SCOTCH PROVOST. 


The magistrates of the Scottish burgks are generally the least in- 
formed, though perhaps respectable men, in their respective com- 
munities. And it sometimes happens, in the case of very poor and 
remote burghs, that persons of a very inferior station alone can be 
induced to accept the uneasy dignity of the curule chair. An amu- 
sing story in point is told rding the town of L———, in 
shire, which is generally considered as a peculiarly miserable specimen 
of these privileged townships. An English » aden approaching 

one day in a nig, his horse started at a great heap of dry 
wood and decayed branches of trees, which a very poor-leching old 
man was accumulating upon the road, appare> tly with the intention 
of conveying them to town for sale as firewood. The st im- 
mediately cried to the old man, desiring him, in no very civil term 
to clear the road, that his horse might pass. The old man, offend 
at the disrespectful language of the complainant, took no notice of 
him, but continued to hew over at hie trees. “You old dog,” the 
gentleman then exclaimed, “ I'll have you brought before the provost, 
and put into prison for your disregard of the laws of the road.’ 
“Gang to the deil’ man, wi’ your provost!” the wood-cutter con- 
temptuously replied ; “J’m provost myse!’.”—Glas,row Chroniele. 


DILEMMAS OF TWO EDITORS. 


The conductor of the Western Review has the following address 
to his subscribers :—“ Our stock of paper being completely out, we 
are compelled, in order to get out ihe paper, to furnish you with a 
smaller sheet than common. As the week’s ‘review’ contains 
merely the president's and advertisements, and nothing 
extra, we hope the extra now in your hands will make amends for 
the extraordinary deficency. P. S.— Next week's ‘review’ will not 
be pabtimes till week after next.” [ 

rhe editor of a village newspaper, somewhere in Pennsylvania, we 
believe, publishes his own marriage, with somebody whom he leaves 
blank, as she does’nt like to see her name in the newspapers. 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
NUMBBR SEVENTY-SEVEN. 


Departure from Vienna—the eil-wagon—motley quality of the passen- 
gers—thunderstorm in the mountains of Styria—Trieste—short beds 
of the Germans—Grotto of Adelsburg ; curious ball-room in the 
cavern—nautical preparations for a dance on board the United States 
swept away by the bora—its successful termination. 

I uerr Vienna at daylight in a diligence nearly as capacious as a 
steamboat—inaptly called the eil-wagon. A Friuli count with a 
pair of cavalry mustaches, his wife, a pretty Viennese of eighteen, 
scarce married a year, two fashionable-looking young Russians, an 
Austrian midshipman, a fat Gratz lawyer, a trader from the Danube, 
and a young Baverian student, going to seek his fortune in Egypt, 
were my companions. The social habits of continental travellers 
had given me thus much information by the end of the first post. 

We drove on with German regularity, three days and three nights, 
eating four meals a-day, (and very good ones,) and improving hourly 
in our acquaintance. The Russians spoke all our languages. The 
Friulese and the Bavarian spoke every thing but English, and the 
lady, the trader and the Gratz avocat were confined to their verna- 
cular. It was a pretty idea of Babel when the conversation be- 
came general. 

We were coursing the bank of a river, in one of the romantic 
passes of the mountains of Styria, with a dark thunder-storm gather- 
ing on the summit of a crag overhanging us. I was pointing out 
to one of my companions a noble ruin of a castle seated very loftily 
on the edge of one of the precipices, when a streak of the most 
vivid lightning shot straight upon the northernmost turret, and the 
moment after several large masses rolled slowly down the mountain- 
side. It was so like the scenery in a play, that I looked at my 
companion with half a doubt. that it was some optical delusion. It 
reminded me of some of Martin’s engravings. The sublime is so 
well imitated in our day that one is less surprised than he would 
suppose when nature produces the reality. 

The night was very beautiful when we reached the summit of the 
mountain above Trieste. The new moon silvered the little curved 
bay below like a polished shield, and right in the path of its beams 
lay the two frigates like a painting. I must confess that the com- 
fortable cot swinging in the ward-room of the “ United States” was 
the prominent thought in my mind as I gazed upon the scene. The 
fatigue of three days’ and nights’ hard driving had dimmed my eye 
for the picturesque. Leaving my companions to the short beds* 
and narrow coverlets of a German hotel, I jumped into the first 
boat at the pier, and in a few minutes was alongside the ship. How 
musical is the hail of a sentry in one’s native tongue, after a short 
habituation to the jargon of foreign languages! ‘Boat ahoy!’’ It 
made my heart leap. ‘The officers had just returned from Venice, 
some over land by the Friuli and some by the steamer through the 
gulf, and were sitting round the table laughing with professional 
merriment over their various adventures. It was getting back to 
country and friends and home. 





I accompanied the commodore’s family yesterday in a visit to the 
Grotto of Adelsburg. It is about thirty miles back into the Friuli 
mountains, near the province of Cariola. We arrived at the nearest 
tavern at three in the afternoon, and subscribing our names upon 
the magistrate’s books, took four guides and the requisite number 
of torches, and started on foot. A half hour’s walk brought us to 
a large, rushing stream, which, after turning a mill, disappeared 
with violence into the mouth of a broad cavern, sunk in the base of 
a mountain. An iron gate opened on the nearest side, and lighting 
our torches, we received an addition of half a dozen men to our 
party of guides, and entered. We descended for ten or fifteen 
minutes, through a capacious gallery of rock, up to the ankles in 
mud, and feeling continually the drippings exuding from the roof, 
till, by the echoing murmurs of dashing water we found ourselves 
approaching the bed of a subterraneous river. We soon emerged 
in a vast cavern, whose height, though we had twenty torches, was 
lost in the darkness. 
depth of perhaps fifty feet, partially illuminated by a row of lamps, 
hung on a slight wooden bridge by which we were to cross to the 
opposite side. ' 

We descended by a long flight of artificial stairs, and stood upon 
the bridge. The wildness of the scene is indescribable. A lamp 
or two glimmered faintly from the lofty parapet from which we had 
descended, the depth and breadth of the surrounding cave could 
only be measured by the distance of the echoes of the waters, and 
beneath us leaped and foamed a dark river, which sprang from its 
invisible channel, danced a moment in the faint light of our lamps, 
and was lost again instantly in darkness. It brought with it, from 
the green fields through which it had come, a current of soft warm 
air, peculiarly delightful after the chilliness of the other parts of the 
cavern; there was a smell of new-mown hay in it which seemed 
lost upon the tartarean blackness around. 

Our guides led on, and we mounted a long staircase on the oppo- 
site side of the bridge. At the head of it stood a kind of monument, 
engraved with the name of the emperor of Austria, by whose muni- 
ficence the staircases had been cut and the conveniences for stran- 
gers provided. We turned hence to the right, and entered a long 
succession of natural corridors, roofed with stalactites, with a floor | 
of rock and mud, and so even and wide that the lady under my pro- | 
tection had seldom occasion to leave my arm. In the narrowest 





* A German bed is never over five feet in length, and proportionately 
narrow. The sheets, blankets and coverlets are cut exactly to the size | 
of the bed's surface, so that there is no tucking up. The bed-clothes 
— made for cradles. It is easy to imagine how a tall person sleeps 
in them. | 
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The river rushed dimly below us, at the |; 




















part of it, the stalactites formed a sort of reversed grove, with the 
roots in the roof. They were of a snowy white, and sparkled bril- 
liantly in the light of the torches. One or two had reached the 
floor, and formed slerder and beautiful sparry columns, upon which 
the names of hundreds of visitors were written in pencil. 

The spars grew white as we proceeded, and we were constantly 
emerging into large halls of the size of handsome drawing-rooms, 
whose glittering roofs, and sides lined with fantastic columns, seem- 
ed like the brilliant frost-work of a crystalized cavern of ice. Some 
of the accidental formations of the stalagmites were very curivus. 
One large area was filled with them, of the height of small plants. 
It was called by the guides the “ English Garden.” At the head 
of another saloon, stood a throne, with a stalactite canopy above it, 
so like the work of art that it-seemed as if the sculptor had but left 
the finishing undone. 

We returned part of the way we had come, and took another 
branch of the grotto, a little more on the descent. A sign above 
informed us that it was the “road to the infernal regions.” We 
walked en an hour at a quick pace, stopping here and there to ob- 
serve the oddity of the formations. In one place, the stalactites 
had enclosed a room, leaving only small openings between the 
columns, precisely like the grating of a prison. In another, the 
ceiling lifted out of the reach of torch-light, and far above us we 
heard the deep-toned beat as upon a muffled bell. It was a thin 
circular sheet of spar, called “ the bell,”’ to which one of the guides 
had mounted, striking upon it with a billet of wood. 

We came after a while to a deeper descent, which opened into 
a magnificent and spacious hall. It is called the “ball room,” 
and used as such once a year, on the occasion of a certain Illyrian 
festa. The floor has been cleared of stalagmites, the roof and sides 
are ornamented beyond all art with glittering spars, a natural gal- 
lery with a balustrade of stalactites contains the orchestra, and 
side-rooms are all around where supper might be laid, and dressing- 
rooms offered in the style of a palace. I can imagine nothing more 
magnificent than such a scene. A literal description of it, even 
would read like a fairy tale. 

A little farther on, we came to a perfect representation of a water- 
fall. The impregnated water had fallen on a declivity, and with a 
slightly ferruginous tinge of yellow, poured over in the most natural 
resemblance to a cascade after a rain. We proceeded for ten or 
fifteen minutes, and found a small room like a chapel, with a pulpit, 
in which stood one of the guides, who gave us as we stood beneath, 
an Illyrian exhortation. There was a sounding-board above, and 
I have seen pulpits in old gothic churches that seemed at a first 
glance, to have less method in their architecture. The last thing 
we reached, was the most beautiful. From the cornice of a long 
gallery, hung a thin, translucent sheet of spar, in the graceful and 
waving folds of a curtain; with a lamp behind, the hand could be 
seen through any part of it. It was perhaps twenty feet in length, 
and hung five or six feet down from the roof of the cavern. The 
most singular part of it was the fringe. A ferruginous stain ran 
through it from one end to the other, with the exactness of a drawn 
line, and thence to the curving edge a most delicate rose-tint faded 
gradually down like the last flush of sunset through a silken curtain- 
Had it been a work of art, done in alabaster, and stained with the 
pencil, it would have been thought admirable. 

The guide wished us to proceed, but our feet were wet, and the 
air of the cavern was too chill. We were at least four miles, they 
told us, from the entrance, having walked briskly for upwards of 
two hours. The grotto is said to extend ten miles under the moun- 
tains, and has never been thoroughly explored. Parties have started 
with provisions, and passed forty-eight hours in it, without finding 
the extremity. It seems to me that any city I ever saw might be 
concealed in its caverns. I have often tried to conceive of the 
grottos of Anti-Paros, and the celebrated caverns of our own 
country, but I received here an entirely new idea of the possibility 
of space under ground. There is no conceiving it unseen. The 
river emerges on the other side of the mountain, seven or eight 
miles from its first entrance. 

We supped and slept at the little albergo of the village, and re- 
turned the next day to an early dinner. 





Trieste. 


A ball on board.the United States. 


white bunting; the capstan was railed with arms and wreathed 
with flowers ; the wheel was tied with nosegays; the American 
eagle stood against the mainmast with a star of midshipmen’s 
swords glittering above it; festoons of evergreens were laced 
through the rigging ; the companion-way was arched with hoops 
of green leaves and roses; the decks were tastefully chalked ; the 
commodore’s skylight was piled with cushions and covered with 
red damask for an ottoman; seats were laid along from one carro- 
nade to the other; and the whole was enclosed with a temporary 
tent lined throughout with showy flags, and studded all over with 
bouquets of all the flowers of Illyria. Chandeliers made of bayo- 
nets, battle lanterns and candles in any quantity were disposed all 
over the hall. A splendid supper was set out on the gun-deck be- 
low, draped in with flags. Our own and the Constellation’s boats 
were to be at the pier at nine o'clock to bring off the ladies; and at 
noon every thing promised of the brightest. 

First, about four in the afternoon came up a saucy-looking cloud 
from thé westernmost peak of the Friuli. Then followed from 
every point towards the north, an extending edge of a broad, solid 
black sheet which rose with the regularity of a curtain, and began 
to send down a wind upon us which made us look anxiously to our 
ballroom bowlines. The midshipmen were all forward, watching 
it from the forecastle. The lieutenants were in the gangway, 
watching it from the ladder. The commodore looked seriously out 


The guns were run out of || 
the ports; the main and mizen-masts were wound with red and || 


of the larboard cabin port. It was as grave a ship’s company as 
ever looked out for a shipwreck. 

The country about Trieste is shaped like a bellows, and the city 
and harbour lie in the nose. They have a wind that comes down 
through the valley, called the ‘bora,” which several times in a 
year is strong enough to lift people from their feet. We could see 
by the clouds of dust on the mountain roads, that it was coming. 
At six o’clock the shrouds began to creak; the white tops flew 
from the waves in showers of spray, and the roof of our sea-palace 
began to shiver in the wind. There was no more hope. We had 
waited even toolong. All hands were called to take down chande- 
liers, sword-stars and ottomans, and before it was half done, the 
storm was upon us, the bunting was flying and flapping, the nicely 
chalked decks were swashed with rain, and strown with leaves of 
flowers, and the whole structure, the taste and labour of the ship’s 
company for two days, was a watery wreck. 

Lieutenant C , who had had the direction of the whole, was 
the officer of the deck. He sent for his pea-jacket, and leaving him 
to pace out his watch among the ruins of his imagination, we went 
below to get early to bed and forget our disappointment in sleep. 

The next morning the sun rose without a veil. The “blue 
Friuli” looked clear and fresh; the south-west wind came over 
softly from the shore of Italy, and we commenced retrieving our 
disaster with elastic spirit. Nothing had suffered seriously except 
the flowers, and boats were dispatched ashore for fresh supplies, 
while the awnings were lifted higher and wider than before, the 
bright-coloured flags replaced, the arms polished and arranged in 
improved order, and the decks re-chalked with new devices. At 
six in the evening every thing was swept up, and the ball-room as- 
tonished even ourselves. It was the prettiest place for a dance in 
the world. 

The ship has an admirable band of twenty Italians, collected 
from Naples and other ports, and a fanciful orchestra was raised for 
them on the larboard side of the mainmast. They struck up a 
march as the first boatful of ladies stepped upon the deck, and in 
the course of half an hour, the waltzing commenced with at least 
two hundred couples, while the ottoman and seats under the ham- 
mockcloths were filled with spectators. The frigate has a lofty 
poop, and there was room enough upon it for two quadrilles after it 
had served as a reception room. It was edged with a temporary 
balustrade, wreathed with flowers and studded with lights, and the 
cabin beneath (on a level with the main ball-room) was set out 
with card tables. From the gangway entrance, the scene was like 
a brilliant theatrical ballet. 

An amusing part of it was the sailors’ imitation on the forward 








decks. They had taken the waste shrubbery and evergreens, of 
which there was a great quantity, and had formed a sort of grove, 
| extending all round. It was arched with festoons of leaves, with 
quantities of fruit tied among them ; and over the entrance was sus- 
pended a rough picture of a frigate with the inscription “ Free trade 
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and sailors’ rights.””. The forecastle was ornamented with cut- 
| lasses and one or two nautical transparencies, with pistols and 
| miniature ships interspersed, and the whole lit up handsomely. 
| The men were dressed in their white duck trowsers and blue jack- 
| ets, and sat round on the guns playing at draughts, or listening to 
the music, or gazing at the ladies constantly promenading fore and 
aft, and to me this was one of the most interesting parts of the spec- 
tacle. Five hundred weather-beaten and manly faces are a fine 
sight any where. 

The dance went gaily on. The reigning belle was an American, 
| but we had lovely women of all nations among our guests. There 
| are ceveral weaithy Jewish families in Trieste, and their dark-eyed 
| daughters, we may say at this distance, are full of the thoughtful love- 
| liness peculiar to the race. Then we had Illyrians and Germans, 
| and, Terpsichore be our witness—how they danced! My travelling 
| campanion the count of Friuli was there ; and his little Viennese 
| wife, though she spoke no christian language, danced as featly as a 
| fairy. Of strangers passing through Trieste we had several of dis- 
tinction. Among them was a fascinating Milanese marchioness, a 
relative of Manzoni’s, the novelist, (and as enthusiastic and elo- 
quent a lover of her country as I ever listened to on the subject of 


| oppressed Italy,) and two handsome young men, the counts Neip- 


perg, sons-in-law to Maria Louisa, who amused themselves as if 
they had seen nothing better in the little duchy of Parma. 

We went below at midnight to supper, and the ladies came up 
with renewed spirit to the dance. It was a brilliant scene indeed. 
The officers of both ships, in full uniform, the gentlemen from shore, 
mostly military, in full dress, the gaiety of the bright-red bunting, 
laced with white and blue, and studded, wherever they would stand, 
with flowers, and the really uncommon number of beautiful women, 
with the foreign features and complexions so rich and captivating to 
our eyes, produced altogether an effect unsurpassed by any thing I 
have ever seen even at the court fétes of Europe. The daylight 
gun fired at the close of a gallopade, and the crowded boats pulled 
ashore with their lovely freight by the broad light of morning. 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


GenTLEMEN— While you are waiting for communications from 
Mr. Fay, perhaps you will have no objections to publish the en- 
closed letter from a gentleman who sailed for Marseilles, some few 
years ago, to his brother in this city. It was thought by the friends 
of the writer, when he went on board the ship, that he could not 
possibly live to the end of the voyage. Contrary to all expecta- 
tions, however, the sea-air entirely restored him, and he landed at the 
port of his destination—to use the words of Dr. Francis—“ an en- 
tire new creature.” That your amiable and gifted associate may 
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as be equally fortunate is a wish breathed from the very bottom of my Fierce howls the blast through sail and shroud, 
heart. But to the lines. They were struck off, it will be seen, at And rings = ——- long and howd; ees ea 
ty sea, thirty-six days out, and although intended only for the private In sunshine sleep the ir ~~ a LITHOGRAPHS, BY AN AMATEUR. 
vn perusal of a few individuals, they are, nevertheless, from their spirit, Pen may not paint each magic dye aon 
a point, and good-humour, well calculated to amuse many. If you On the soft wase ~ sunny hy, A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF MISS ARABELLA HOSKINS. 
ee are of the same opinion, you will of course readily give them a pra nog cat idly. —" a Ir was a terrible night. The wind howled fearfully through the 
ig- place in your columns. If not—please lay the manuscript aside The liquid floor bends smooth and bright deserted avenues of the city. The fast-falling snow, caught by the 
Ww and say nothing about the matter to your “correspondents.” Very Like —+y silver in Oe lights blast, was driven about in every direction, filling the air with its 
a4 respectfully, your obedient servant, , E. Es te jy perp: d, minute particles. The cold was so intense that it had driven even 
“ , — And then a thousand colours, straying _ the watchmen from their posts. Here and there the dim light of 
he Remarxs.—E. has our thanks. We know the writer of the letter | — —— oem ae ee playing some solitary lamp that yet survived the raging of the tempest, ren- 
1 below intimately—and therefore give it a place most willingly. It | } ms yond, seul to sect. dered the ‘darkness visible.” It was a fearful night. And yet, 
pA contains several touching passages, and is altogether the most | And thus, within the haman mind, : despite the storm and the iateness of the hour, a human being was 
: pleasant and refreshing production that we have read for many a When waves are hushed, and still the wind, to be seen breasting the opposing tempest, and working his difficult 
a day.—EDs. N. Y. MIR. J pe peng eage: nae gee ja shee ie way up street. His head was covered with a dark cloth 
“ The beams of virtue and of love % cap, and his person was closely enveloped in a plaid cloak of red 
A LETTER IN VERSE AND PROSE. Break softly, falling from above, __ and green. It was difficult to discern how his feet were protected 
Out at sea, October 1th, 1630. O’er half-breathed wordly wishes shine from the cold; for the snow had already attained a great depth, 
nt ‘ , And calm them with a power divine. . Z. 
You saucy rascal—my dear boy— > Then these sea-monsters—William—lord! and adhe.ed closely to his lower extremities. Bravely and perse- 
m } rey oe ee gre en ys You never saw !—upon my word !— veringly did the belated man struggle on his way. The storm with- 
er letter—look |—from whom %—oh, D—!” i ee Ts would eat heve out he regarded not, for it was a calm to the tempest within. Could 
“ Come, dear Louisa, Fanny, too; T ut fh _ a now "ti +4 er a glimpse of his countenance have been caught at the moment I 
ur — : ‘o see the shark, ferocious glide, : : : 
| And Caroline, come, read it through.” The terror of the azure tide, have introduced him to the reader, it would have been seen con- 
a bo pas be oe eh oe ae, Or the huge grampus—rolling—roaring— vulsed with more than human passion. His teeth were set, his lips 
: And now I take my pen in han ne dolphing - oe ge firmly compressed, and his eyes gleamed with an intense and almost 
4 To say we're close upon the lan Ne‘er sped on So0h—uis"er bene G8 wings. fiendish light. On he struggled: but ever and anon his feet would 
At pint andl eo Mena oe init Ne’er, like poet oer ey me sight slip, and he would seem about to fall to the earth ; but by the exer- 
= tee aon tn r you must not doubt us, aon ante ~4 rm 4 ~ a — me i tion of extraordinary power he invariably recovered his upright posi- 
. For weeds are drifting all about us ; Adent praised, pitied, cocked, and ete ‘em ? || tion, and continued on his way. At length his strength appeared 
And pretty forest-birds a score, Hung o’er their bright hues as they died to be failing him. His step began to grow tremulous, and his efforts 
sd fev lig Le plea ge te groped am, And mourned them till we saw them—fried ! to maintain his erect carriage evidently waxed weaker and weaker. 
5 : - a And seldom e’er became a fish A break in the sidewalk, into which his left foot plunged, would 
or Tired out, like racers hardest prest So well the ocean and the dish. : oe . 
4 The first of Europe’s folks that greet us, Well, love to all—I here must end— have extended him prone upon the ground, had he not by accident 
he qos fy a ay be bem they meet us. Good by, my brother and my friend— || caught with one hand the iron railing that extended from the door 
a Heth , face Tell Fan, Louisa, Caroline _ down the flight of steps in front of a small two-story brick house. 
st Worn out and faint, from head to tail ; To use your lips instead of mine, H 
n- Seen oo nceeet amd seopls wing And fancy, as each smock they try, e recovered himself, ascended the steps, and rung the door-bell. 
: . As Barnes says in the play—“’twas I.’ 
: Wak Seaar oii ie loner ante re oa Arabella Hoskins was the only daughter of John Hoskins, a very” 
Now sought the deck and then the boom, || My pear C.—You know that I am very tall, and you must || worthy man, who, early in life, emigrated from one of the New- 
4 Till a d—— oe, with a broom || know that the cabin of the ship is very low ; and, for some weeks England states to the city of New-York, and there opened a day- 
“ yt prom bay ae bel per guest, after I came aboard, I was continually bumping my head against the school. About three years after his arrival, finding himself, as the 
: Palatty he voce end Sipttered clow, H ceiling. This has produced no unpl ant seq es, except || saying is, “ well to do in the world,” he married. His wife, after 
No leaves above, no grass below— knocking the above lines out of me, which, having addressed to || having presented him with a pledge of their wedded love, in the 
a a ad Sepuene, Saeees, | pone ond weet | William, I cannot close the sheet without a few words to you. It || person of my heroine, died. John Hoskins discharged the duties 
of But, hang the birds, enough of sorrow, will perhaps be difficult to gather from the rhymes all that I in- | of both parents to his only child. He superintended her education 
m For we must see the land to-morrow, | tended they should tell you. Nothing can be more delightful than || himself, and had the happiness to find her a child after his own heart. 
“4 Or sent day, or the napt_—¥f net, || our voyage, so far. We have scarcely had a day that was not | She had just attained her thirty-seventh year, and John Hoskins 
, = en meet - i oug i, say, a pot \| bright and beautiful. Only think— we have been sailing—sailing— | had just attained the great object of his ambition and desire, the 
8 watch’d will never boil—too true, \ : “ie “Ce. ted : , 4 : 
le So I’ve come here to write to you; || five. weeks and more, all the daytime sitting on deck and enjoying | ownership of the house in which he kept his school, when he also 
% Knowing that you, a kind of pot, | ourselves very much. T would write you an account of all our || died. Happily he did not leave his orphan child destitute. The 
4 a — —— sag — - not. sights and adventures ; but as I have sent home a journal to mother, || rent of the school-house, which he had purghased previous to his 
y. Some of us tired as tired can be ; I refer you to that. me death, amounting to seven hundred and fifty dollars per annum, was 
“ Tired of the sky, at first so fair, ema thnenes F sufficient to provide for all her necessities, and gratify all her rea- 
The heaving waves, the bracing aie, The whole set of us, this morning, discovered Europe and Africa sonable desires. 
d Our aed — 4 out, our books read through— —Cape Trafalgar and Cape Spartel—away off in the horizon. We || Arabella Hoskins, at the period of her father’s death, could not 
. Our boots unclean, our beards unshorn, had an early breakfast, therefore—bustled about—got our letters | have been called beautiful, neither could she have been called or- 
a And all things dirty and forlorn; ready, and delivered ourselves of all the sentimental reflections and || dinary in her appearance ; but, on the contrary, I think she might 
fl “ et bes nee na tell expressions of delight proper to such an occasion. — But lo! as the || with justice have been designated as extraordinary. She was in 
" con al aS vate date, sun rose higher, Europe began to rise too; and Africa, in due time, || person very tall, very thin, and very lank ; and from a peculiarity in 
me No pain by day, no sweat by night; | also took a turn in the air, rolling up the shy with the rest of the the fashion of her dress, which was invariably of white, and made 
4 ay —~ a Fat —s steady— | clouds. Trafalgar is at this moment hanging over my head in the || to open in front, her tout ensemble very much resembled that of 
md pA pa Ie ros 4 “bo a shape of a pretty camel that shines like actual silver ; and Spartel || a lady-skeleton in a white morning-gown. Her face was long 
: ‘A sunny and a summer clime; has floated off to the south, and melted away entirely into thin air. || and sharp, of a pale, eadaverous hue, and was partly shaded by 
, The ocean calm, the breezes fair, FREE REE R EEE EE some half dozen long, thin ringlets, containing, as nearly as I could 
5 ane = — open ot, Tell that the straw-hat has been very useful to me; and || judge, about one hundred hairs each. The remainder of her scanty 
- . orem, || the arm-chair I would not have missed, really, for a great deal. it || tresses, obstinatel isting h i ; 
3 As idle as the clouds in heaven; |: , ‘ » Teally, great deal. it s, obstinately resisting her attempts to form them into curls, 
Idle, not lazy—much we do, jj is the very thing on board a ship. I was quite ill, weak and nervous || hung in two straight lines down her back, and presented the ap- 
2 a bp hd — aigaledbn he || the day I started ; but grew better gradually, and stronger. I am |} pearance of a double gueve. Her manner was almost infantile ; 
* Enchanted with this icine ann, 1] now really in good health, and my spirits never were 80 high. I and it was remarked of her, that its girlishnéss increased with her 
f (But feebly painted in my rhymes)— | wish you all were here. Three thousand miles of salt water have | years. She was in the habit of playing a great many innocent 
4 Eve ones id = - Lape | aa | a wonderful effect upon the affections. tricks and childish capers, and would throw her gaunt, bony form 
- t pavmheor Von Dank,” or “indian dram,” seeseseeonenene || into a thousand interesting and graceful attitudes. Her great pride 
“When winds breathe soft,” “ A night in June,” The man at the mast-head at this instant cries, “land, ho!" I || was her hand, which, when it was not bloodless, and the skin not 
, Or help me through some opera tune, , i shall, however, suspend my admiration till the evidence is stronger, wrinkled, might have been pretty; but at the time I write, it was 
1 Tee Te aeenaiclie well—oh! || and till Tean depend upon its not going off as the other did—in smoke. ||.s0 lean that the finger-bones appeared to be making a passage 
: Played in Marseilles—the captain said he I leave this letter unsealed, that if any thing interesting should occur through the skin that so scantily covered them. She, however, 
' Thought they did best in the “White Lady.” before an opportunity of sending it, I may adda paragraph. thought it perfect ; and whenever she spoke, would make some ges- 
‘ py pthnge moat opt pee seneeereoeeees ture that would show it to advantage. She would stretch out her 
‘i But end digressions I had better, 7 We were fifty-eight days out, and it will be five more ere we land. || arm and let her hand hang down from the wrist; and a very fa- 
. And let me forward with my letter. We lie now at quarantine, but in the centre of just such a looking || vourite position with her, was to place her elbow on a table and rest 
I pe ee rejoice fe be with me, || town as some of those places you see in Masaniello, and surrounded || her cheek upon an extended fore-finger. 
: = pag tg tp ag — | exactly by such looking people. For the last fourteen days we || Arabella Hoskins was a lady of literary taste, and not incon- 
play, . . . . ll os . . , . 
i And every day a holiday. || have been continually in danger of our lives, and escaped shipwreck || siderable literary attainment. In philosophy and science, she was 
Now Geshening breezes swell the sail, || most narrowly. But we did escape—and here we are, delighted || no mean proficient, and in, her love of poetry she was an enthusiast. 
: —~. sane ioe Soe te — age) ; || beyond utterance. All whom we have yet met are very, very kind. | She would burst into superlatives about Shakspeare—could not 
A moment te the Daan thing; J We have feasted on delicious fruits—fresh figs—magnificent grapes || enough admire the “ splendid imagery” and “ sublime descriptions” 
So far she bends into the deep, '| —apples and pears as large as your head, (and a great deal harder !) | of Milton—would die away over Gray and Shenstone, and grow fu- 
i ele a wane 7 Regen ol ae pe z : || and wine, you dog, for six sous a bottle! Perhaps I did not drink rious on the “burning thoughts” and “stern moroseness” of By- 
ey Ho e nach wp heey ona ’ | any to-day at dinner! ea es jj ron. From each of these authors she had abstracted and committed 
And thunders on before the wind, 7 ates 2 | to memory ceriain passages, which she was in the frequent habit of 
: And when the ess the bows clerwheke | este fu qeehinenpan dap! LanORGeMrGOaMn E Mamtenter ett catnetea 
‘ t Ci @ box * : gre uropean city! Ie ell you how much it sur- e reader will not be surprised tu learn, that a lady, reared like 
| oo ge shee oe : | prised, bewildered and delighted me. It was a brilliant theatrical || Arabella, in the seclusion of her father’s house, rarely mingling in 
* All hands on deck,” the captain’s call— }| Scene—a thousand voices, a thousand boats, crowds of strangely- the socicty suitable to her age and condition, and from her earliest 
Detecss SUA, cant Shy lll t doocead people, immense heavy piles of buildings, prisons, forts, infancy indulging a passion for reading, which was neither restricted 
Ani — _ — ty lll walls! How I wished for you, and the girls too. How — || nor directed by a more experienced mind, and which “ grew with 
The labouring vessel groans with pain— would have enjoyed it. I am in fine health, really—the ocean is || what it fed on,” was romantic in her feelings, and had formed erro- 
Strains—lurches— thunders—rocks and rolle— the best doctor ; and as for my spirits—I am on wings all the || neous opinions and an incorrect estimate of the world by which she 
time ! J. T. D. || was surrounded. Neither will it be a matter of surprise, to one 








We smile—dbut tremble in our souls! 
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versed in the character of the human species, that the small income 
of which she was possessed by the death of her father, rendered 
her an object of speculation to certain gentlemen in reduced circum- 
stances, who prow! about society, “seeking,” as Sambo renders it, 
“ whom they can’t catch somebody,” and are denominated fortune- 
hunters. For three years after her father’s decease, by a series of 
fortunate accidents, she had escaped the various snares that had 
been laid for her little fortune and herself, and had attained her 
fortieth year, when, as early one evening she was returning from 
the circulating library with the latest novel, Ohio McShane very 
politely accosted her, and after expressing his fears that she might 
meet with unpleasant interruption, if she continued her way alone, 
begged permission to carry her books and attend her to her door. 
Although much surprised at this singular proffer of service, she did 
not absolutely refuse it, but suffered him to walk by her side, and 
and after some moments’ conversation, even permitted him to take | 
the books from her hand. She was so much pleased with the de- | 
portment and agreeable conversation of the gentleman, that a mo- | 
ment after he had taken leave of her at her door, she regretted that | 
she had not asked him to call, or at least learned his name. All | 
night long she dreamed of the stranger, and in the morning, while | 
her only servant and confidant was assisting her to dress, she told | 
her, with a wriggle of her body and a duck of her head, intended | 
for a manifestation of girlish modesty, that she believed her time | 
had come, and that she had a presentiment that her maiden heart | 
was now about to yield to the god of love. 

Very soon after she had left her house for her morning's walk, | 
she met the agreeable stranger, and nodded to him with a smile that | 
brought him at once to her side. I need not say that an invitation | 
to her house was the result of this second accidental meeting ;_nei- 
ther need I describe the hasty ripening into maturity of a love like | 
my heroine's, commenced at sight. Like the gentle Juliet, she felt | 
that her heart had passed from her own keeping at the first view, 
and in her words, she could have said of McShane, 


looking, and” she stopped speaking, and turned her face sud- 
denly away, for as Ohio pressed his lips to hers, a strong smell of 
whiskey almost stifled her. She sunk upon a sofa, and Ohio, after 
stumbling over a chair, also succeeded in gaining a seat. ‘You 
see, my darling,” said McShane, as, after winding one arm around 
the back of his chair to support himself, he fixed his eyes, glowing 
with love and whiskey, on the face of his mistress, “‘ you see, I met 
some of the company yesterday morning, and we’ve had a little ¢urn- 
out together ; but I could’nt stay away from you, my little dear, any 
longer, and so I slipped away from them, and have come all the way 
through the snow to see you.” 

‘But what company is it you have left?” answered the lady, 
somewhat coldly. 

“What company ! why the old company, to be sure.” 

“‘T do not wish to pry into Mr. McShane’s secrets, but really, I 
am unable to anderstand what he means by the old company.” 

“O! you don’t understand, eh? But I'll tell you, my dear, its 
Ned Wilson and Jack Johnstone, of the old Pittsburgh theatrical 
company, I mean; and glorious fellows they are, my darling, and 
I had a turn-in and a set-down with them, as well as a turn-out, and 
a game of cards too, my beauty ; but they have cleared me out, I’ve 
not one cent left, and unless we are married immediately, I shall 
be obliged to take to the boards again, and ‘ fret my busy hour upon 
the stage’—eh!” 

It was a sad disappointment for the fair Arabella to discover that 
her pure affections had been bestowed upon a drunken, gambling 
play-actor. She would have fainted on the spot, had she not been too 
indignant. The situation also of her lover rendered it rather in- 
convenient for her to indulge in such an elegant propensity. The 
warm fire appeared to have a relaxing effect upon his muscles, for 
notwithstanding many strenuous efforts to retain his seat, he was 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





BOOK TABLE. 


Tue first and second numbers of “ La France Littéraire.”—This 
periodical is to appear semi-monthly, forming six octavo volumes a 
year, at the very low price of four dollars per annum. The two num- 
bers now published, contain a variety of interesting matter, such as 
Napoleon’s letters to Josephine, with a fac simileof the crabbed 
hieroglyphics in which they were written ; anable article on the his- 
tory of the British East India Company; an amusing story, “The 
Life Annuity,” a spirited translation of which was lately given in this 
journal, &c., &c. It is published at the office of the Courrier des 
Etats Unis, and embodies the principal tales and literary articles 
which appear in that paper, with some others of greater length. 
The typographical execution is good, and it wil] doubtless deserve 
and obtain its share of public support. From a paper on Goéthe 
and his writings, we translate the following little anecdote of him 
and Madame de Stael, which we think is characteristic of the French 
vivacity of the one, and the German intensity of the other : 

***Ttis Madame de Stael’s happiness,’ says he,” in one of his letters 
to Schiller, ‘ to philosophize, after having suggested questions whose 
profundity startles the thoughts. She will have the conversation 
| move as quick as possible, as if the only object was to send the 
ball forward and back with rapidity, and the rest was of no con- 
sequence. At one of the last soirées of the court, Madame de Stael 
came up to me and said with emotion, ‘I have some news for you; 
Moreau has been arrested, along with several others, and is charged 
with treachery to the /yrant.’(Madame de Stael always designated 
Napoleon in this manner.) 

“ She knew that I took a lively interest in Moreau, and sympa- 
thized with every thing that concerned him. 1 was silent, recalling the 
past to my mind, and endeavouring to deduce from the present some 
conclusions of the future. The lady, after having thrown out this piece 





gradually slipping out of his chair. His eyes began to lose their 


|| was troubled with the hiccough, and there were symptoms of a re- 





“« _____ If he be married, 
My grave is like to be my wedding-bed.” 
Of his character, habits, or situation in life, she knew nothing. | 
‘** She lov'd—but knew not whom she loved, 
Nor what his race, nor whence he came.” 
His christian name, Ohio, denoted him to be an American by | 
birth, while the strong national character and sound of his surname, || 
indicated an Irish descent. But it was sufficient for her to know 
that he was in the prime of life, that his person was strong and well | 
proportioned, his countenance ruddy and expressive of good nature, | 
that his conversation was lively and agreeable, and that he fully re- 
ciprocated her boundless affection. Further than this, she cared | 
not, thought not. She felt that she would have wronged her own | 
love, and the intense and exalted devotion of her lover, had she for 
a moment listened to the slanderous insinuations of those who pre- | 
tended to doubt the purity of his motives in addressing her ; and in | 
the fulness of her trusting and innocent heart, she threw herself | 
upon his bosom, and after recapitulating all his enemies had said to | 
his injury, checked the indignant denial that rose to his lips, with | 
assurances of the unchangeable nature of her affection. The world | 
might frown »pon him, but she could not; it might forsake him, but | 
she never could; misfortunes might assail him, want might stare | 
him in the face, and obloquy and reproach might rest upon his | 
name, but oh, he knew not the constancy of woman’s love ; he knew 
not the devotion of a woman’s heart when first yielded to another, 
if he could for a moment fear that in any of these situations, her | 
attachment could be shaken. No, she would Icve him the better 
for his misfortunes, and she would cherish him the more because 
the world was unkind. 


Late in the eveningon which this narrative opens, Arabella Hos- 
kins was seated by a small stand, in front of the glowing grate of 
her little parlour. She had evidently been reading, for in her left 
hand, which lay listlessly in her lap, was a book kept partially 
open by her thumb. The elbow of her right arm rested upon the 
stand, while her extended forefinger supported her cheek. She was 
in deep thought. There was an expression of anxiety upon her coun- 
tenance, which was gradually heightened by the sounds of the storm 
withont, which occasionally reached her ear. She had not seen her 
lover for two days. Where could he bet what could keep him 
from her? might he not be exposed to the tempest which shook her 
dwelling? Perhaps he was even then on his way to her, and might 
at that moment be buffeting his way through the blinding, wind- 
driven snow. A cold shudder ran through her frame, as a fierce 
blast shook the windows, and making its way through cracks and 
crevices, almost extinguished the flaring candle. With difficulty 
she composed herself, and was again attempting to relieve her | 
anxiety by resuming the perusal of her book, when she was startled 
by a sudden and violent ringing of the door-bell. ‘ "Tis he—O, it must 
be him !” she exclaimed, as she clasped her hands and raised them 
to her bosom. She attempted to rise, but her trembling limbs 
could not support her. The door was opened by a servant, and the 
belated wayfarer, whose progress through the snow I have already 
described, after hastily asking the servant if her mistress was yet 
up, opened the parlour door. “ Arabella!” he exclaimed, in an | 
unsteady voice, as he entered the room. She had risen from her 
seat, but still trembled with agitation, 


| 


“Her graceful arms in meckness bending, 
Across her gently heaving breast, 

At one kind word those arms extending, 
To clasp the neck of him who blest 
His (love) caressing and carest.” 


“Ah, Ohio, I feared I should never see you more,” she an- 
swered ; “tell me, my love, where have you been, and why I see 








you here so late, and on such a dreadful night as this? I have been | 


| bellion in his stomach. The lady began to be alarmed, shook her 
'| lover by the shoulder, and attempted in various ways to arouse him; 


but he heeded her not. She then began to upbraid him with his 


| deception, and with the scandal his unseasonable visit would bring 
|| upon ‘*a lone woman,” like her. The only answer she received 


brilliancy; his tongue refused to perform its office smoothly ; "| 
| 
t 


was, an allusion to her promised constancy, made in a low inter- | 
rupted voice. He then, with a great effort, said something about | 
her loving him the better for his misfortunes ; muttered something | 
about woman's love—devotion—attachment, and then fairly mea- | 


|| sured his length upon the carpet. 


Never was a mistress more sorely tried. The beautiful fabric of | 
eternal love and tenderness her imagination had raised, sunk to the 
earth with her recreant lover. He whom she endowed with the | 
boundless wealth of her love, had proved unworthy. The vessel 
she had freighted with her all, had foundered, and the wreck lay be- | 
fore her, a monument only of her misfortunes. It was more than she | 
could bear. She cried, she screamed, she kicked Ohio McShane, | 
and finally fell down by his side in violent hysterics. Her servant, 
summoned by her cries, soon discovered the real condition of the | 


respective parties, and after having comfortably disposed of the lady | 
in a warm bed, delivered her unfortunate lover to the watchmen. ™. | 








THE FINE ARTS. i 








MR. WEIR. | 


of news, as though to discharge an obligation, changed the conversa- 
tion, and spoke in a trifling way ofa thousand indifferent things. When 
she perceived, that, buriedin my own reflections, I neither listened to, 
nor answered her with much attention, she exclaimed, ‘ You are as 
gloomy as usual ; there is no chatting with you.’ I grewa little angry. 
‘You are,’ said I to her, ‘incapable of real sympathy; to hurry in this 
way from one subject to another, and from an object which affects 
me, to another I care nothing about, is the same asif you were to 
burst open my door, and give mea good beating, and then say, ‘You 
were singing when I came in, pray continue.’ ”’ 

A “Companion for the Season of Maternal Solicitude,” etc. by the 
Rev. Thomas Searle, is one of those unpretending little books which 





|| are calculated to become general favourites, and what is more, to be- 


come the means of doing much good in the world—one of those 

manuals which make their way into every family, and teach them 
| to improve the hour of joy and sanctify the season of affliction. It 
| is written in a strain of pure, humble, fervent piety and tender feeling, 
well calculated, we should think, to quiet the natural fears of the suf- 
| ferer in the “ hour of nature’s sorrow,” and inspire christian fortitude 
| and uncomplaining submission. Its style is plain and unaffected, but 
| the lofty themes of which it treats, and the majestic language of 
| scripture with which it abounds, make its simplicity eloquent and 

impressive. Annexed, by way of appendix, we find some “ Hints for 
| the Nursery,” eminently practical in their nature, and marked by the 


| same good sense and good feeling which characterize the devotional 


| part of the work. It has already reached a second edition in England, 
and deserves to be equally popular here. It is reprinted from the last 
London edition, by Moore and Payne, of this city. 

| We have recently read, and been very much pleased with a novel 
| by Mrs. Gore, the authoress of the “ Manners of Day,” ‘‘ Mothers 


= 1} ” . i 
NOTICES OF AMERICAN PAINTERS. and Daughters,” and several other popular and fashionable works, 


entitled, ‘‘ Pin Money,” published by Carey and Hart, Philadelphia— 
| and also with an eastern romance from the same press, called 
| “ Aurungzebe, or a tale of Alraschid.”” The London Atheneum 


Ovr opinion of Hamilton and his book, as well as of all works || },,, expressed our opinion of this production precisely, in the follow- 


of that particular character, is already recorded in these columns; 


. “ag? ; A 
| ing words: “The tale is ingeniously constructed. The scenes are 


|| and, that we might not be tempted to renew the discussion, we were || we) and vividly painted. The best is the scene in which the hero 


“ - : i. b 4 
about clearing our a of all such qe ema we meron nen || is treacherously drawn to stab his mistress. The effect on the reader 
stumbled on the following passage, which strikes us as more liberal | j. similar to that produced by the whistle of Rhoderick Dhu in the 


and dignified than the ordinary current of this writer’s remarks. | 


We therefore take it, as we would a flower from the roadside, won- || 


dering how it happened to grow in such an uncongenial soil. Mr. 
Weir is an artist of uncommon merit and great personal worth ; 
and it is a striking evidence of this fact that the cynic Hamilton, 
who could discover so little in America deserving of his commenda- | 


tory notice, has thought proper to bestow upon our countryman the || 
i| 


following well-deserved encomium : | 


Lady of the Lake.” 

The eighth part of the “ National Portrait Gallery of distinguished 
Americans,” contains the portraits of Timothy Pickering, Jonathan 
Williams, and Nathaniel Greene, all engraved in the best manner. 


i The ietter-press is creditable to the writers, and the printing and 


paper as beautiful as ever. This work deserves encouragement. 
“The Boston Evening Mercantile Journal,” is one of the few ex- 
change papers which we have always opened and read with plea- 


“I became acquainted with a young artist who promises to occupy || sure. The reason is obvious. It is conducted with ability, and a 


a high rank in his profession. His nameis Weir. Like Harding, he | 


becoming and marked courtesy—somewhat rare in these days—to- 


is full of talent and enthusiasm; and, if I do not mistake, his name || wards its readers and contemporaries. The editor is a poet of no 
is yet destined to become familiar to English ears. Mr. Weir has |! ordinary merit, and the well-known author of several interesting 


enjoyed the advantage of passing several years in Italy, and has re- 
turned to his native city with a taste formed on the great master- | 
pieces of ancient art, and a power of execution unusual in any coun- | 
try, to claim that patronage which genius too often demands in vain. 
I was much gratified by many of his pictures. He displays a fine | 
sense of beauty in them all; but I was particularly struck with one 


which represents adying Greek. He has been wounded in the bat- | 
tle, and his limbs have with difficulty borne him to the presence of | 


his mistress. His life-blood is fast ebbing, and his face is deadly 
pale. His head reclines on her arm, but the approach of death is in- | 
dicated in the general relaxation of muscle, and we know not whether 
he be yet conscious of its pressure. The countenance which gazes 
downward with irrepressible agony on his, is animated by no gleam 
of hope. There is no convulsion of the features, because intense 
grief is uniformly calm. It is minor emotion, alone, which finds re- 
lief in tears. ‘The composition is harmonious. A tower surrounded 
by a flag, a few palm trees, the battlements of a city in the second 
distance, and the setting sun, which sheds a melancholy radiance on 
the scene, complete this simple but impressive picture. The sketches 
of Mr. Weir are, perhaps, even finer than the more elaborate produc- 
tions of his pencil—a circumstance which I am apt to consider as a 
test of power. I have the good fortune to possess one, which I value 
very highly, and which has been admired by many first-rate judges 
of art.” 


|| works, illustrating the character of the aborigines of this country. 


One of these we criticised, somewhat harshly perhaps, but that very 
criticism was the means of an acquaintance, and a most favourable 
one, with the other productions and the amiable character of the 
author. The Evening Journal has been lately enlarged, and its ap- 
pearance every way improved. Thus the only fault we formerly found 
| with it, that of its containing too little matter, has been obviated. 





| a — — — 


THE DRAMA. 





THE ITALIAN OPERA—IL MATRIMONIA SEGRETO. 


Since our last notice, Cimarosa’s delightful opera, Ji Matrimonio 
Segreto, has been several times represented, and though in its very 
nature, of a quiet, domestic cast, and unassisted by the heavy choruses 
and gorgeous scenery of former pieces, bids fair to become a greater 
favourite than any of its predecessors. There is a sweetness and 
delicacy in the music that steal gently upon the hearer, with a 
soothing melody, and more than compensate for the absence of the 
abrupt transitions, sudden accelerations, and crashing fortes, with 
| which the works of later composers abound. We are much pleased 
| to find the manager selecting an opera of Cimarosa’s for the delight 
| of a New-York audience, and hope that we may, ere long, witness 
! some other one of the hundred and twenty operas he is said to have 
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_——_—— 
composed. In music, as in many other things, novelty often bears 
away the palm from merit, and the last production of a living maestro 
takes the precedence of many most felicitous efforts of departed 
genius. Thus it was deservedly a subject of complaint in London, 
that Rossini had entirely supplanted Mozart, and it was only at the 
earnest request of some musical amateurs that the unrivalled Don 
Giovanni of the latter could obtain a representation at the opera- 
house, which had been monopolized by a few productions of the 


SS == 





stern sentence of the rajah upon the body of the bandit, the chief 
interest of the piece depends; and a fearful state of excitement is 
kept up until the final order is obeyed. The Lion Doomed is cast 
into the den—the scene changes, and discovers him in fierce con- 
flict with one of the savage inhabitants of that terrible place—the 
battle is wild and fearful indeed, until at last the beast is overcome 
by the efforts of its enemy with the rather unnatural assistance of 
the lioness; the prisoner escapes, and this scene, which probably 
€ ds any thing of the kind ever before witnessed here, closes 





former, constantly repeated in the same unvarying round. Ci 
together with his contemporaries, Sacchini and Paisiello, have been 
cast comparatively into the shade by the great popularity of Rossini, 
Weber and Boieldieu; but, though the former have been called by 
some, minor composers, and unfit to bear the test of comparison with 
their more fortunate suecessors, we think the cry was first raised for 
interested purposes, and continued by others through ignorance of their 
real merits. We have seen a selection of arias from Sacchini and 
Paisiello, which, in sweetness and beauty of expression, equal some 
of the most popular of Rossini’s, and doubt not that by judicious 
culling among the copious stores of music left by Cimarosa, many 
operas could, with little trouble, be adapted to the stage. To recur 
to Ii Matrimonio Segreto. The plot is taken from the Clandestine 
Marriage of Garrick and Colman. Though an American, accus- 
tomed to the sight of the English play, ismuch struck with the entire 
omission of the character of Lord Ogleby, yet this does not at all 
interrupt the course of the story, though his lordship be such a pro- 
minent personage in the original drama. The opening duet, Cara, 
non dubitar, between Signora Fanti and Ravaglia, was well exe- 
cuted; but the terzetto, commencing, La faccio un’ inchino, in the 
fourth scene, between Signoras Fanti, Bordogni and Marozzi, was 
the most to our taste, and was enthusiastically encored from all 
quarters of the house. The voice of Fanti, in Non posso soffrire, 
Joined with the perfect time and harmony of the orchestra, yet rings 
in our ears. We were not so much pleased with Signora Bordogni 
as we had anticipated, from the recollection of her performance in 
La Donna del Lago. The character of an elderly lady is altogether 
unsuited to her; and, to be performed well, requires a much greater 
acquaintance with stage minutia than she can be expected to possess. 
Besides this, we think she has proved conclusively that it is fully as 
difficult, if not more so, for a young and beautiful girl to counterfeit 
an old woman, as for a dame passée to assume the airs and com- 
plexion of sweet sixteen. Accordingly, neither her powdered hair 
nor paddling gait, could, in the least, assist the deception, and her 
cheeks bore witness every instant against her cap and satin apron, 
The solo, E vero che in casa, io son la padrona, was not sung as 
well as we had hoped, though, in the former terzetto, she had sung 
Quel fumo, mia cara, delightfully. De Rosa, as the count, was 
much applauded in his first solo, Senza cerimonie; and, in the quar- 
tette at the end of the scena, Non s’aceorge, e non lo sa, his fine 
bass voice was very effective. But Fanti, in Questa cosa accordar 
io non potrei, was charming, and enchanted all with her Adiudu. 
Marozzi was excellent in the finale of the first act, and played with 
spirit throughout, while our old favourite, Orlandi, enacted Geronimo 
in a style worthy of his Bartolo. Ravaglia sung most to our liking, 
Pria che spunti in ciel aurora, and Deh ti conforta, o cara, though 
he commenced the former a semitone below the orchestra. 

But we must apologize to the reader for this particularity, and 
hasten to a conclusion. The Italian opera is no longer an experi- 
ment; though, in order to succeed, it nee‘s as much as ever the sup- 
port of the American public. We have no right to complain if dis- 
tinguished performers like the Garcia, after developing their powers 
upon this side of the Atlantic, have left us for countries where a more 
cultivated musical taste offers higher rewards for the efforts of their 
genius. It will always be so, and we must be content to be experi- 
mented upon until we apply the right remedy, and offer an adequate 
and permanent inducement fer talent, foreign and native, to come 
and abide among us. That this has been done of late we are willing 
to concede; but every thing is not yet arranged and consolidated, 
nor can it be reasonably expected in a place where it may be said of 
the people, with respect to scientific music, as the missionaries said 
of the Sandwich Islanders to the London committee who sent bibles 
in the Indian language, “ we must first teach them to read.” This 
is a fair answer to many communications we have received concern- 
ing the opera, some of which, proceeding from men professing to 
have travelled and beheld the most celebrated performers of France 
and Italy, speak of the opera in a very se!f-satisfied and derogatory 
manner. Setting aside the question of actual merit—and there are 
many who will meet them on their own ground—nay, even granting 
their prenrises, we think their objections fully answered; and, carp- 
ing and illiberal as their remarks appear when applied to the Italian 
company, we think them more applicable to the writers themselves, 
who can make no allowances for the state of a people, and the suc- 
cessive stages through which music, like every thing else, must pass, 
assisted by increased patronage in its progress toward perfection. 
Should they not rather be filled with admiration, when they reflect 
that London, the largest and richest city in the world, with all the 
sources of patronage a wealthy and fastidious aristocracy can com- 
mand, has hardly been enabled to support an Italian opera in a 
languid and sickening existence, entailing almost certain ruin upon 
the successive lessees; while New-York, a city of yesterday, with 
no fixed standard of taste, musical or literary, and every instant 
changing in its expanding growth, has, under sucli auspices, com- 
menced the support of a regular corps, in a splendid, newly-erected 
house, furnished and adorned in a style of which transatlantic pride 
need not be ashamed, though it wear coronets on its coaches and 
glitter in diamonds. When we reflect upon these things, and com- 
pare our present situation with that twenty years ago, instead of 
complaining that we are no more advanced, we should bless our 
lucky stars that have placed us where we are. 


AMERICAN THEATRE. 


The novel spectacle, called the “ Lion Doomed”—the announce- 
ment of which created considerable interest—is now performing at 
this house with great success. The story is interesting—the cha- 
racters of the piece well cast—the scenery mostly new and impos- 
ine, and the lions bona fide flesh and blood creations. Mr. Wal- 
lack supports the principal part in his usual powerful and dra- 
matic style. This actor is without an equal in this country in the 
personation of a bandit-chief, and he has seldom appeared to better 
advantage than in the piece before us On the execution of the 


amid the cheers, and the free respirations of the excited spectators. 
There is some display of fencing and several picturesque attitudes, in 
the scene where Muraska is taken prisoner, and a most admirable 
grouping in the last scene. The drama closes with the conflagra- 
tion of the city of Benares, and the reconciliation of the “ Lion 
Doomed” with the rajah, his newly discovered father. 


PARK THEATRE. | 


Mr. and Mrs. Wood are again delighting the visiters of the Park 
with their sweet singing and good acting. Arrangements have been 
made with the managers for a benefit, to be given to the “ American 
Institute of Letters,”’ during the first week in February. An attrac- 
tive bill will be offered on that occasion. 


MR. POWER. 


The warm reception universally accorded to this comedian, both 
in the public and private walks of life, must be as grateful to his 
feelings, as they are a merited tribute to his deserts. Seldom have 
we met with a better specimen of a truly generous Irish character. 
A ripe scholar—a ready writer—an actor with but few to equal, and 


liance on native resources, and less on refuse foreign extracts—neat- 
ness in typography— good white paper and a fair impression, are the 
indispensable requisites to approbation and support. And the paste 
and scissors scribe !— 
* It was but yesterday they stood 
All (ex-officio) great and good. 
ese Pe eeeenee 
Where are they now? With shapes of air, 
The caravan al things that were, 
Journeying to their nameless 
Like Mecca’s pilgrims from her tomb ; 
With the lost pleiad— with the wars 
Agamemnon's ancestors— 
} ith their own years of joy and grief, 
ring’s bud, and autumn’s faded leaf; 
With virds that round their cradles flew " 
With winds that in their boyhood blew, 
With last night’s dream, and last night’s dew. 
Yes, they are gone, alas, each one of them, 
Departed every mother’s son of them.” 


Mirth and laughter.—The line from Goldsmith's beautiful poem 
of the Deserted Village, 
“ And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind,” 


appears to be misunderstood by nine-tenths of modern readers ; 
who think a “vacant mind” must necessarily mean a mind desti- 
tute of good sense—an uncultivated mind—in short, the mind of an 
ignoramus! Hence many persons of moderate intellectual capacities 
will almost suffer martyrdom by suffocation, rather than obtain re- 
lief by a right down, good, hearty laugh; and will reprove others, by 
intimating that Goldsmith d es loud laughter as an indication 











none to surpass him—a finished gentleman—he combines qualifi- 
cations, which render his society no less desirable, than his pro- 
fessional displays are attractive. His magnanimous conduct on the 
occasiog | of the Cooper benefit will never be forgotten by the people 
of this city. We have been informed, on good authority, that Mr. 
Power is preparing a work for the press, entitled “A Dramatic 
Tour through the United States.” It will, we may confidently pre- 
dict, possess merit of a high order, and leave far behind the un- 
worthy delineations of American character and manners put forth by 
the Trollopes et id genus omne. The fact is not generally known, 


— 


of ignorance! Goldsmith was too much of a poet and philosopher, 
and knew human nature too well, to mean any such thing, or he 
would never have written his inimitable comedy of ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,”’ which has so often set old Drury in a roar, from the box 
of royalty itself down to the most hungry Grub-street critic that 
was ever on the free-list. What! shall mirth and laughter, peculiar 
to the “ human face divine,’’ be condemned as evidences of want of 
intellect? Forbid it shade of Democritus! Forbid it Barnes, Placide, 
Hilson, Hacketi, Hill, and a thousand others! We forbid it—for we 
laugh ourselves—and we are not prepared to admit the inference of 








we believe, that Mr. Power is the brother of Lady Blessington, the || 


popular writer of ‘“‘ Conversations with Lord Byron.” 


MISS BARNES. i 
lt is with much satisfaction we learn that this young lady—the || 


; 
| 


i But this is merely declamation. Let us come to the point at once, 





that mental racuity alluded to above. As an ancient English poet says, 


** We're never sad but when we sleep, and that 


Is often broke with laughing.” 


and tell you, gentle reader, what the poet did mean by a “vacant 
mind ;” and if you will only take the trouble to connect the line 


daughter of the old established favourite of the New-York drama— i above quoted with the context, you will confess that we are correct. 


has made a successful debut in Boston. Her performance of Juliet 
is spoken of in terms of commendation, and as giving promise of 
powers which only require maturity and the fostering aid of public 
patronage to secure to her an enviable rank. She is about to visit 
the southern cities, where we bespeak for her a generous reception 
and liberal encouragement. 
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The engravings. —The engravings aiealiad in ‘the prospectus 
have unavoidably been delayed beyond the appointed time. This | 
circumstance has given rise to some little complaint in certain quar- 
ters, and particularly among those who look upon their own jour- 
nals as rivals of the Mirror! All we have to say in reply is, that 
we covenanted for rivE ENGRAvViINGs to the present volume—includ- 
ing the frontispiece—and this we shull faithfully perform. Two have 
already appeared, and the others shall be given as speedily as they 
can be printed. Besides, what little delay has occurred, rests not 
with us, but with the artists engaged in preparing the plates; and 
every one who knows that time as well as talent is required for a 
FIRST-RATE WORK OF ART, will approve of a delay, which is necessary 
in order to give THESE EMBELLISHMENTS that high character which 
we are anxious every thing connected with the Mirror should pos- 
sess. Like the poor player, who steps before the curtain, to beseech 
the indulgence of his andience, in behalf of his delinquent brethren 
and himself, we volunteer this apology, and ask for a few moments’ 
indulgence, which is never withheld, even 

“ From those that wish the downfall of our house.” 


Newspapers in America.—Rapidity of growth has long been con- 
sidered a peculiar characteristic of every thing American. The “‘clear- 
ing,’’ which but two years since contained a few log-huts, is now a 
good sized village, and another year will ensure its application for a 
city charter. Even so with our newspapers. The little “ seven by nine,” 
that, but a week since, we scarcely thought worthy of notice, comes 
to us now with all the dignity of a full grown folio; and this will, in 
the lapse of another twelve month, double its amplitude. At noseason | 
of the year do these remarkable changes burst upon us with such si- 
multaneous uniformity, as after the first of January. Some widen their | 
celumns, others alter their heads; a third party discards its dingy 
brown paper and illegible type, and appears in snow- white sheets and 





Among a dozen different definitions of the word vacant, Johnson 
gives the six following :— “free,” “unincumbered,” “ thoughtless,” 
“being at leisure,” “disengaged,” “not busy.” Now are not the 
most highly cultivated intellects—the best endowed minds—in their 
hours of relaxation, free from care, unincumbered with gloomy an- 
ticipations, disengaged, not busy, at leisure, and thoughtless of ills 
that frighten others? If this be admitted—and who can deny it ?— 
our poet must have meant neither less nor more than the well- 
known fact that “a loud laugh bespeaks a mind free from care 
and sorrow.” We all know that there are men ‘as melancholy as 
a gibcat,” or ‘‘a rabbit on a spit,” 
—_——— “‘ Of such vinegar aspect, 
That they'll n they'll not show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughabic.” 


But whether Goldsmith believed as we do on the subject or not, one 
thing is certain, we have seen men, ay, and learned men too, in- 
cluding senators, judges, and some of the most popular authors of 
our country, both in prose and poetry, that will roar at a good joke, 
like any thing rather than “a sucking dove,” as Nick Bottom says, 
who will make the banquet-hall ring again with their hearty and 
reiterated ha! ha! ha! Give us such men, instead of those 
“ Whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pool, 

And do a wilful stiliness entertain 

With purpose to be dress'd in an opinion 

Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit, 

As who should say—* [ am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark !’” 
But, lastly, loud laughter is good for the health and promotes lon- 
gevity. This is a doctrine of Sterne, which he amply illustrated in 
practice. Your lean, solemn-visaged Cassiuses, who “ seldom smile, 
and smile in such a sort as if they mocked themselves,” never reach 
a good old age. It is either the indescribable internal chuckle of 
Leather Stocking, or the loud boisterous glee of a light-hearted 
Gossamer, that ixaures a long life to him who loves his neighbour, 
and possesses a conscience void of offence toward God and man. 


Firemen’s bail.—The fifth annual ball for the benefit of the fire 
department fund, will take place on Monday evening, the third of 
February, at the Park theatre. Tickets may be obtained from Mr. 
Gulick, Pearl-street, or from Mr. Dayton, South-street. 


Mr. Wiilis’s Impressions.—The letter from Mr. Willis, published 
in to-day’s paper, strikes us as a fine specimen of graceful and ele- 
gant writing. We recommend our associate’s description of the 
ball on board the United States frigate, to the especial attention of 
our lady-readers. 














with improved character ; all, however, are unanimous in abolishing 
the very elegant embellishments of the fine arts, which formerly adorn- 
ed their pages, and made American newspapers so conspicuous. Y our 
Galen’s heads, your runaway slaves, your “ haste, post haste” riders, 
your houses and ships without number, your vendue-stands, specta- 
cles, boots, shoes, hats, corsets, caps, hobby-horses—all have va- 
hished before the spirit of improvement and good taste. So too 
the editors themselves are no lunger the race their predecessors 
were. Men of talent and education now grace the arm-chairs, 
which formerly were occupied only by an image, in the form of 
a sedate-looking man with spectacles on nose, and pot of paste be- 
side him, wielding incessantly a pair of huge scissors, which was 
never so much plied as when a foreign journal or magazine attracted 
its cutting propensity. These papers were made up of “ scrip, scrap, 
and scribbage’’— and sent into the world “ with all their imperfections 
on their heads.”” Now—originality in composition—taste in selection 








—variety in matter—piquancy, wit and humour in remark— more re- 


Complimentary.—The directors of one uf the Philadelphia banks 
have adorned their bills with the vignette title of the Mirror, without 
leave or license! We presume the cashier intends to forward a 
handful of these valuable specimens of eur “arts of design,” as 
some remuneration for the privilege. 


Ourselves.—At no period of its existence has the establishment of 
the NEW-YORK minor ever beenin so prosperous a condition as at the 
present time. Subscribersare daily pouring in from all quarters of the 
land, and the city circulation is constantly augmenting. Since the 
commencement of the present volume, nearly one thousand new sub- 
scribers have voluntarily added their names to our list. This acknow- 
ledgment of our indebtedness to the liberality of the public, we in- 
tended to have made on the first instant~-but the article having 
been crowded out, and the compositor having miclaid an odd para- 
graph, written to fill up this corner, we have thought it not inap- 
propriate to supply the deficiency now. 
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THE ROSE, THE SWEETLY BLOOMING ROSE. 
AS SUNG BY MADAME MALIBRAN—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY EDWIN MERRIOTT. 


Tenderly and rather slow. 


like the charms 


wi-th’ring Hes, when the eve of life 


—Since then the fairest flow’r that’s madey 
= =: with’ring we shall find, 


———_——__ 








SELECTED MISCELLANY. 


WINTER GARDENS IN PrusstA—At Berlin there are four extensive 
winter gardens, in which the appearance of perpetual summer is 
kept up. They are simply large greenhouses, or orangeries, with 
paved floors, a lofty ceiling, and upright windows in front—the air 
heated by stoves, supplied with fuel from without. On the floor are 
placed here and there large orange-trees, myrtles, and variois; New 
Holland plants in boxes. 


phlets and newspapers. There are also clumps of trees and of flow- 
ering plants, and sometimes pine-apples and fruit-trees. The gar- 
dens abound with moveable tables and seats, and there is generally 
music, a writer of poetry, a reader and a lecturer. In the evening 
the whole is illuminated, and on certain days of the week the music 
and illumination is on a grander scale., In the morning part of the 
day, the gardens are chiefly resorted to by old gentlemen, who read 
the papers, talk politics and drink coffee. In the evening they are 
crowded by ladies and gentlemen. 


Curious CALCULATION ON SNUFF-TAKING—Every professed, invete- 
rate and incurable snuff-taker, at a moderate computation, takes 
one pinch in ten minutes. Every pinch, with the usual incidental 


circumstances, consumes a minute and a half. One minute and a | 


half out of ten, allowing sixteen hours to a snuff-taking day, 
amounts to. two hours and twenty minutes out of every natural 
day, or one day out of ten. One day out of every ten amounts to 
thirty-six days and a half in the year. 
practice to be forty years, four entire years of the snuff-taker’s life 
will be dedicated to the pleasing amusement of tickling his nose ! 


Printep sermovs.—Ina village in Scotland, the conversation of a 
large party one evening turned on a volume of sermons which had 
just been published with considerable success, and was supposed to 
have brought around sum into the hands of the author. When the 
minister's wife heard of what had been made of the volume, her 
imagination was excited, and, turning to her husband, who sat a lit- 
tle aside, she said, “‘ My dear, I see nothing to hinder you to print a 
few of your sermons, too.” “They were all printed long since,” 
said the candid minister in his wife’s ear. 


beau -_ ty 


Let us possess what ne’er shall fade 
| The beauties of the mind? y 


Round the stem of the trees tables are | 
formed, which are used for refreshments for the guests, and for pam- | 


Hence, if we suppose the | 


The rose, the sweet-ly 


shows, In youth’s ex-ult - ing mornt 


comes on, Sweet beau-ty fades and dies. 


But, oh! how soon its sweets 
are 


bloom-ing rose, Ere 


gone, How soon 








But, oh! how soon its sweets are gone, 
How soon it with’ring lies 5 


— 


So when the eve of life comes ony 
Sweet beauty fades and dies! 








Rats in sAMAicA—In no country is there a creature so destruc- 
tive of property as the rat is in Jamaica; their ravages are incon- 
ceivable. One year with another, it is supposed that they destroy 
at least about a twentieth part of the sugar-canes throughout the 
island, amounting to little short of half a million of dollars currency 

|| perannum. The sugar-cane is their favourite food; but they also 
|| prey upon the Indian corn, on all the fruits that are accessible to 


i them, and on many of the roots. Some idea will be formed of the 


from the fact, that on a single plantation thirty thousand were des- 
| troyed in one year. 


Use or rorxs.—A foreigner remarks, in his work on Great Bri- | 
| tain, that an Englishman may be discovered any where if he be ob- | 


| served at table, because he places his fork upon the left side of his 


| plate; a Frenchman by using the fork alone without the knife; and | 
| a German by planting it perpendicularly into his plate ;.and a Rus- | 
|| sian by using it as atoothpick. Holding the fork is a national cus- || 


| tom, and nations are characterised by their peculiarity in the use of 
forks at table. 


|| Animat tire.—The following is a scale of the average duration of | 


I animal life, from the most celebrated writers on natural history :— 
|| A hare will live ten years, a cat ten, a goat eight, an ass thirty, a 
| sheep ten, a dog from fourteen to twenty, an ox twenty, swine 
| twenty-five, a pigeon eight, a turtledove twenty-five, a partridge 
twenty-five, a raven one hundred, an eagle one hundred, a goose 
one hundred and fifty. 


SETTING THE RIVER ON FIRE.—“ Molly,” said a lady to her servant, 
|| who was not remarkable for her quickness of conception or general 
|| industry, “I think you’ll never set the river on fire.””—“ No, ma’am,” 


THREAD OF THE spIvER.—The thread of the silk-worm is so small, 
that many folds are twisted together to form the finest sewing 
thread ; but that of the spider is smaller still, for two drachms of it 
by weight, would reach a distance of four hundred miles. 


Tue LiFe oF MAN.— “ As far as I can see,” says O’Brien, “ the life 
| of aman consists in getting into scrapes, and getting out of them.” 





immense swarms of these destructive animals that infest this island, | 


was the reply, “I should be very sorry to do any thing so wicked.” | 


|| Cause anp errect.—Immediately before the abolition of lotteries 
|| in England, a scheme was formed in London containing séveral 
magnificent prizes of twenty, thirty, and even one hundred thousand 
|| pounds each. The display of this scheme induced many extensive 
| adventures; and the night following the drawing was signalized by* 
|| fifty suicides! 


|| Exrractine TEETH.—A Russian dentist, who boasted the eupho- 
|| nious cognomen of Shlauber Kremlen Kroff, adopted the very sim- 

ple method of saving the expense of instruments, by making all 
| his patients pronounce his name; an operation which not only re- 
| moved the afflicted tooth, but usually carried half a dozen of its 
neighbours along with it. 


HI AURZ SENTENTIZ. 


A man without discretion, is a vessel without a helm, which, how- 
ever rich the cargo, is in continual danger of being wrecked. 

Reason can never show itself more reasonable than in ceasing to 
|| reason about things which are above reason. 
|| One rose upon a bush, though but a litue one, proves that which 
bears it to be a true rose-tree. 
| No books are so plain as the lives of men; no characters so legible 
| as their moral conduct. 

Wisdom prepares for the worst, but folly leaves the worst for that 

| day when it comes. 
He is the best accountant who can count up correctly the sum of 
|| his own errors. 
| No cloud can overshadow the christian, but his faith will discern 
|| a rainbow in it. 

Bees never work singly, but always in company, that they may 
assist each other. 

Let us beware of judging ourselves by what others think of us. 

A high conceit of one’s self, is no proof of excellence. 


| 
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